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Executive Surm^ry 



Thia^research report focusses on the role of language factors in 
the occupational^ and income attainment process of Hispanic men aft£ women 
aged 25-64 ift 1976- Data are obtained from the 1976 Survey of Income and 
Education* a sample survey which contained a' large number qf, tfork force 
activity and language use items, s 

The data indicate that men o*f Hispanic origin- who 'do not speak 
English tend to be someyhat more concentrated m part time employment *" 
than other men, while woAen wj^^o not speak English well are under-repre- 
sen ted in both part time and full time employment. '* In addition", both men 
and women tend to be Jhrthex penalized by their inability to speak English 
once they have obtained employment,' The pattej/ns differ some^ha^ by sex, 
the men having lower than expected occupational attainment levels and lower 
than expected incomes a3 well, while the women were specifically penalised 
in the income attainment, process. The data clearly indicate the. n^essity 
of speaking English well 4n the American labor jnark&t , so well in fact that 
the individual makes English the language which he or D^e usually speaks. > 

The data do not Indicate that having English as mother tongue iya 
associated with either net higher occupational or income gains. In only 
orte instance do persons of English mother tongue appear to enjoy signifi- 
cairf advantages^ English monolingual women having higher than expected oc- 
crupational ftttainm^ijts. Generally speaking, however, the men and women of 
Spanish mother tongue have attainment levels as high (or higher) than the 



Hi 
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♦ 

men and women of English mother /tongue. Thus, within the Hispanic frrigirt ^ 

group the mother tongue of -individuals db^s not appear to work to the 

disadvantage of persons If rom Spanish language backgrounds. Moreover, the 

■ 

specific ethnic origin of individuals, Chicaner, Puerto Rican, Cuban, or 
Other Hispanic, does not, appear to play ar. important role m the attain* 
dent process of Hispanic origin persons. Differences itt the-mear. attain- 
ment levels <Jf the specific ethnic groups appear to be adequ$te\y explained . 
by.diffei'eridfcys in the cnfiractefistics of the groups, specifically educa- 

• m 

1 tional differences. 

%en the Hispanic "group is compared to a relatively ^lect group 



of /ftiites, the analysis indicates that differences >in the meas occupational 
and mean income attainments between the two groups are quite well explained 



by differences in the .educational attainments an£ the pumber of years e- 
lapsed since the sampled groups have finished school. In short, unlike 
31acit ner t , Hispanic* men appear tq have occupational attainments and m- 
come attainments more or less consonant *ith ttieir background character- 
istics* No important differences were found in the relative attainments 
of. 31ack, \Vhite, arid Hispanic- woisen with respect to earnings, although 



Black women had lovfer occupational status than predicted; 

These findings suggee^ that the major problems fated by Hisjanics 
are low educational attainment 'and the presence of recent imgp. grants wha 
do not speak English well* C^e appropriate remedies appear to be bilingual 
educational programs for adults *ho do, not speak English well, i.e., p 
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programs designed to both improve the educational attainment and the 33ag- 

r 

lish language skills of the population which has been shown to have dif-^ 
ficulty on the labor market. In addition, since previous research has 
shown „thst" Hispanic origin young people have lower than expected "educa- 
tional attainments, the importance of attention to the school age popula- 
tion is also necessary to prevent the- repeat tion^of this cycle in the fu- 
ture. -~ * 

Fiftally, the research suggests that the important aspect of sexual 

s 

stratification in the labor marke't should not tc neglected. > -While th£re 
are no majoi: earnings differences between White, Black, and Hispahtc ori- 
gin women, each of these groups earns substantially less than the White 
male group. While the sources of these sexual differentials in income \ 

cannot be decomposed in this research, the *diff erent^^al itself Should not 

- * 

be overlooked because of an interest in national origin differentials. 
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Three objectives are pursued in this report, the first of ( which is 
the .assessment of the role of*language pharactenstics in the attainment 
process of Hispanic men and women. It is ividely believed that the inabil- 
ity to speak English or the inability to speak English well is related to 

low socioeconomic attainment in the Spanish language group . This research 

■* 

is designed to assess the independent effects of language characteristics 

■4 

% 

on the attainment process. A second objective pursued in this report is 
thp examination of the impact of ethnicity on the attainments of men and 
women in the Hispanic origin group ^^hat is to determine whether Chicane, 
Puerto Rican, Cuban, or Other Hi&panic ethnic origin is significantly re- 
lated to occupational and 'income attainments* The third objective addressed' 
m *his research is the comparison of the Hispanic origin population with 
a Jfhite control group and /rilth Blacks. These two groups are included* in 
^!his report to permit an assessment of the extent to which the attainment 
process of the Hispanic, population resembles that of either of these two 
groups. 'In 'short, *e should like to ^e able to determine the extent to 
which the Spanish origin minority is being treated as a racial minority, or 
conversely, the extent to which the anglicisation of this group is leading, 
to an integration of the group into the larger White majority, at least 
insofar as the attainment process is concerned. 

The analysis itself is divided into two major parts, the first an- 
alyzing the occupational and income attainments of meta, the second those 
of women. This division is not capricious. A variety of studies have 
shown that women earn considerably lower rates of income for equivalent 
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educational and occupational attainments. These' findings are presumably 
explained in part by an intermittent or inconsitent work force history 

v ' V- 

for many women. As a result any comparison of men and women based only 

on cposs-sec tional data and which does not include a history of work 

force activity is of relatively dubious validity. When using Census- 

type, cross-sectional data to do analyses of male income, the researcher 

assumes that all men yvork equivalent amounts of time during each year 

J* since they have left school. This assumption is much more likely to ^be 

1 

true in ^6 case of men than it is in the case of women. Since this 
factor is oneNof thp more important determinants of income, Separate an- 
alyses of men and women are indicated. / 

A second reason which sustains the division of the presentation 
by sex is that there is no reason to/ suppose theft language factors play 
the sane role in female attainment that they do in male attainment. A 
number of studies have confirmed the existence of linguistic stratification 
in the Montreal labor market, but the data suggest the presence of a- 

symetnc stratification by sex. Men of English mother tongue are iooated 

I 

at the top of the economic hierarchy and benefit from income premiums be- \ 
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yond ^Japse predicted by their background characteristics (Boulet, 1979; 
Vaillancourt, 1979a, 1979b; Veltman and Boulet, 1980). Lussier (l978),' 
ever, has found much iess income stratification by language group among worn- 
en in the Montreal work force. She finds no n$t income differences between 



English monolinguals/ English bilinguals, and French mono Unguals, while 
French biJLinguals had somewhat higher net incomes^ that is, after background 



\ characteristics have been controlled). In addition, a study by Lacroix 
and Vaillancourt (l980) finds that among women with a university educa- 
tion monolingual English/women have tHfe lowest net incomes while monolin- 
gual French women have tlfe highest. While these findings do not corres- 
pond entirelji with those of-Lussier, they do indicate that language fac- 
tors may not act in the same w^y in a labor market which is both sexually 

* 2 
and linguistically stratified^. 

Methodology and Sampling The data on which this report is based 
are those cdllected in the 1976 Survey of Income and Education, a 110,000 
household cluster sample completed by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Mot 
only does the SIE contain a complete set of Current Population Survey labor 
force items*, it contains a relatively complete set of basic languageuse 
questions, ngtably those designed to ascertain the mother tongue of adults, 
the usual language spoken by, an individual, and the presence of a second 
language which this individual speaks with regularity. Consequently, the 
SIE makes it possible for the first time in'the U.S. to establish ,a rjinge 
of language shift categoriea forepersons of non-English mother tongue, de-* ^ 
fining on the one hand persons who do not speak English at all, on the other 
those who no longer speak their mother tongue with regularity. Further- 
more, the language characteristics of thfe population % of English mother 
tongue can also 4>e ascertained^ at least to the extent o£ identifying prac- 
ticing bilinguals. ' * 

Hispanic origin is defined in this report as consisting of those 
persons who selected an Hispanic ethnic identifier in response to the 
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question asking for their ethnic background. We have, eliminated from 
this sample, however, any such persons who cl^uned to belong "to some* oth- 

1 

er language grQup, The Hispanic origin population has been divided into 
four ethnic components, Chicanos consisting of persons who selected "Chi- 
cano," "Mexican," "Meccano," or "Jtfexi can-American" origin, IHierto^Ricans 
and Cubans are those who selected each of these identifiers. The fourth 

group consists of persons of "Central ov South American" or "Other Hispan- 

4 

ic" ancestry, including those of mixed Hispanic origin, 

tfhile the Black group sampled in the study aas relatively easily 
identified ("Black" or "Ilegro" ethnic origin), the White control group is 
relatively heterogeneous in ethnic background. The White control group 
was conceived to represent those groups *vhich are presumably relatively 
well integrated into the larger society, to the extent at least that on 

# the whole their members are not victims of any obvious discrimination. The 
ethnic identifiers used to establish this group are German, Irish, Polish, 
Russian, English, Scottish, Welsh, Scandinavian, some^other specific group 

. not listed on the control card, and persons of unknown ethnic origin, Ex- 

eluded from the White control group were persons of French and Italian 

ethnic or linguistic background since both groups were sufficiently large 

to permit a separate analysis. Also excluded were the Portuguese, Gfreek, 

Native American and Oriental groups since all of these groups contain im- 

portant percentages of persons who have minority language backgrounds. 

Since the attainment levels for many of the excluded groups are below that 

of the retained White control group, the White control group should be 
t 
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considered slightly advantaged in comparison to the non-Black population 
as a whole (used in Feather-man and Hauser, 1976b) *^ The distribution of 
the ethnic origins of the White control group is presented in Appendix A* " 

An age parameter has also been imposed on the analysis, only per- 
sons 25-64, having been ^retained for analysis^ The upper limit was imposed 
to exclude semi-r£tired workers* The lower limit was imposed for > two rea- 
son3* First of all, a lower age limit would involve larger numbers of 
part time workers who were still enrolled in educational programs* It can 

not be assumed that their educational attainments have been completed, a 
* 

situation 'which complicates the analysis of educational outcomes* In ad- 

* 

dition 4 the language practices of younger people undergo a rapid evolution 

\ 

between the ages of 14 and 24* While there is some continued language, 
shift to English after the agl of twenty-five, a good deal of the most 
rapid movement has already been completed by this age (Veltman, 1^80a) # 
This rapid anglicisaticSn is associated with entry ihto the job market, e- 
mancipation from the .parental home, and the setjing up of one's own home, 
life choices which, begin to be crystallized in the young adult years* Since 
an attempt to assess the role of language in the attainment process is pred- 
icated upon some reasonable stability of the phenomenon, ari £ge limit lower 
than age twenty-five does not seem desirable* 

The population estimates (weighted sample sizes) which result from 
the imposition of our parameters are presented in Table 1. The f irst column 
indicates the population estimates for all males aged 25-64 m 1976, mclud- 
ing those men who were not employed during the year 1975. The weighted sampl 
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Table 1 . 

. ^EsViaated Numbers xif.Malej? Aged 25-64\ ^Selected Groups 
■ . — v 'by Employment Status, United States, 1975 / 


'Weighted Samples 
(in thousands) 


Employment Status ' 


' * ' % 1 Employed 
Total 1 Employed Full-time 


• 

' "Whiti"* 


3,547 » * ' • 3»2l6 2,'700 


Black 


4,149 * 3,^33 * 2.j65 ' 


{ 

Spanish i total^ 


\ 2,089 1.-841 • . , ^l.W 


ChicSno 
Puerto, Rican 
■ Cuban 

- tfther Hispanic 

• ■ - 


i,249 * 1.114 . -868 
*_290 * 231 1?4 
162 138 ■ 105 
388. 358 «* 29P * 



* Ten percent sample! see tefct for definition 
, Source* 1976 Survey iof ^Income and Education 



4 , • 

slzea. represent' 4.1 million Black men, 2,1 million Hispanic men, and 3.5 
,million White men, the latter group consisting .of a ten, percent* random sam- 
ple of all the individual cases which t it the sailing parameters. The 
second column of Table 1 gives the totals for men who were emplpyed at some 

* 

time' in 1975, while the last column contains the estimated sample sizes for 
men who, worked more than 1,750 hours in 1975. Representing fifty* weeks of 
work at thirty- five hours per week, this figure has been selected as mdi- 

* i * y 

eating the lower limit of full-time employment. 

The j^^s^ntatron of the data themselves begins with an assessment 
of the gross effects of language characteristics on mean occupational and 
income attainments of the Spanish origin men/ We shall then examine the 
labor force status' characteristics of White, Blade, and Hispanic' men. We' 
shall then present a multivariate analysis of the occupational and income 
attainments of each gr<xip. We, conclude with a comparative analysis of the 
relative attainments of the Hispanic and Bla<!k groups, an analtfSis accom- 
plished by the traditional procedure of rewarding the ^jangrity groups with 
thelites of return to char^^^^^tics secured by the majority group. Hav- 
ing completed the analysis-»^WH!^ attainment, a similar presentation vail 

follow for the 'analysis of female attainment. 

♦ • * 

Lanjyage Characteristics and the Attainments of Hispanic Origin 

Men . We^be^Jn our analysis of the role of language in the attainment process 
by examining the distribution of language characteristics in the Hispanic 
origin population. These characteristics are' defined by using several SIE 
language questions. Mother tongue is defined as "the language. . .usually 
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spoken in (thia person's) home when (ha) was a child." The response to 

this* question defined the person's language background. Usual language is 
„ • • 

defined as 11 the language (this person) usually speakp." Second language is 
^ascertained by the question, „"Does$this person) often speak another lan- 
guage?," which if answered in the affirmative was followed by a question 
ascertaining the specific language often spoken. Using the two latter ques- 
tions, vfe define as English bilinguals those persons who usually spoke Eng- 
lish but who alVo reported Spanish as a frequently spJifen second language. 
English mono lingual s \ are defined as persons who usually spoke English but 
did not report that they frequently spoke a second language. Spanish bilin- 
guals are defined as persona who responded that they usually spoke Spanish 
, but reported that they spoke English, "well" or "very well" and "often," ^ 
Finally, we have defined as Spanish: poor English those persons who report- 

ed that they usually spoke Spanish and who indicated that their ability to 

#■ 

3peak English was poor, that is, they spoke English either "not very Well" 

or "not at all." 1 
✓ V 

* v These four categories are used to define currept language use. 
/Some' of then can be further subdivided by mother tongue. English bilinguals 
have been divided into those who had English as mother tongue fcnd those who 
had Spanish as mother tongue. This latter group has been still father sub- 
divided into those who live in households where the principal language is 
English &n<l those living in households where that language is Spanish. The 
principal household language was determined by the question, "What language 
do the people in this household usually spea£ here at home?" It goes without 
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saying that we view^glish bilingualg who live in households §t English 
usual language as being more aijglicized that those who live m households 
where Spanish was usually spoken* Mothe'r tongue may also be , used to sub- 
divide the English monolingual .population, there beiilg both English mono- 

linguals who* come from English language backgrounds and those who no long- 

*> 

er use their Spanish mother toijgue as an active second language*^ 

The distribution of these slanguage characteristics for the Spanish 

origin groups is presented in Table 2, the abbreviations used in the table 

corresponding to those defined in the preceding parf graphs. Examining the 

3f Hispanic origin group as a whple, Table 2f shows that just under one-half of 

the sampled males usually speaks Spanish, while only 21.2 percent of the 

male sample does not speak English well* This table also revealsr that 14#5 

percent of the men reported that English was them mother tongue, most of 

these men also reporting an English monolingual language pattern (l2.6$) 

rather than an English biliAgual language pattern (l.9$)* The remaining 

men in the sample have Spanish for thea,r mother tongue but now usually speak 

English, llost of them, however, continue to speak Spanish on a regular ta- 

sis. One 13 obliged to conclude that there has been widespread anglicisa- 

tion of the Spanish origin population, evidenced both by the presence of men 
* ^ 

7 * 

with English mother tongue and by the extent to which persons of Spanish 
mother 'tongue now\epeak English as their usual language* 

* 1 , An examination of thg specific Hispanic ethnic groups reveals wide 
variatibn in their language characteristics. Nearly eighty percent (79*4) ^ 
p£ the Cuban men usually speak Spanish, while only 36*1 percent of the men 
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TabLe, 2 

Distribution of Language Characteristic; 
for Spanish Origin Males Aged 25-64/ 
Years of Age, United States, 1976 



Language Characteristics* 


Spanish Origin Group . ■ 


Mother ' Current 
Tongue Usage 


All 
Spanish 


Chicano 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


^Other 
Hispanic 


English Usual Language i 
Ej English monolingual 
Si English monolingual 
.Ei English bilingual 
Si -Eng Hh, Eng bilxingual 
Si Spn Hh, Eng bilingual 


12.6% 

6.9 ' 

1.9 * 
24,7 . 
/ 6.5 


13.255 

7.7 

2.7 
27.0 . 

4.7 


6,1# 
7.6 
1.0 
22.5 
12.5 


0.2?S 
"2.1 

10.4 - 
6.8 

s 


S t 

27.5% 
5* 
' 0.7 
23.0 

7.3 ' 


Spanish Usual Language i 
•M -SP^ 311 bilingual 
St Spanish, poor English 


26.2 
21 ."2 . 


23.5 
21,2 


34.? 

* ' 15.7 


43,1' 
36.3 


18.8 
17.3- 


Total 


* 100, OSS 


100.055 


100. 0?S 


100. 0?5 


100. Qffo ' 



* See text for definitions 

» # * 
Source 1 1976 Survey of Income and Education 



of Other Hispanic origins usually .speak Spanish. Comparable figures are 
44.7 percent for Chicano ;nen and 50.4 percent for Puerto Rican men. The 
proportions of men having English for their mother tongue vary conversely, 
the percentages' being highest in thk Other Hispanic group and lowest in the 
group of Cuban men. These patterns of language characteristics are, of 
.course, associated with thfc nativity patterns of these groups. Nearly all 
of the Cuban men were foreign born, while eighty percent of the Puerto Ric- 
an men *ere not born on the mainland, this factor be^ng associated with 
more retentive language characteristics (Veltman, 19SOaJ. Nonetheless, the 
Chicano group is anglicized to a lesser extent than the Other Hispanic 
group in spite "of the fact that higher percentages of Chicano men arje nat- 
ive 'born (60$ vs. 40£). 

These language categories permit us to assess the mean attainments 
of men so classified. Since persons who do not speak English well may have 
difficulty in obtaining employment, an attainment measure of occupational 
or income position should take into consideration the impact of this possi- ' 
bility". Consequently, we have assigned a value of zero (o) for* the Duncan 
index of men jrtio were not employed in 1975- Similarly, for men who declared 
no earned income a value of zero *as H entered. The «use of this procedure 
permits a global assessment of 'the relative position of a given group s:yace 
it permits both unemployed and underemployed persons tu be included in the 
calculations of the mean. 

The Duncan socioeconomic index- is a <videly used measure of occupation 
al' attainment. The .mean Duncan indices and mean earnings of Hisparuc origin 
males are presented in Table 3. Examining the Duncan index patterns for 
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Table 3 
i ■ 

Me&ri Duncan Index and Mean Employment Income 
./ by Selected Groups, Males Aged 2$-6b f 
4 United States P 1975 



> 

. Language Characteristics 






Mean Duncan 


Index 




Mother v , Current 
Tongue* „ " U£age 


AT. . » 1 

All 
Spanish 


Chicano 


Puerto 
Rican 


' Cuban 


Other 
Hispanic 


* 

Et English monplingual 
Si English mcJnolingu&l 
El English bilingual 
Si Eng Hh', English bilingual 
,Si Spn Hh, English bilingual 
Si Spanish bilingual 
Si Spanish, poor English 


33-79 

29.59 

27.76 

32.66 * 

33-48 

24.80 

14.19 


32.39 
26.01 

27.51 
31.05 
30.10 
22.50 
. '13.31 


23. 46 
/ 38.92 
20.43> 
33.12 
23.96 
21.15 

9-58 


1 53.90 
24.55 

59.25 
3^.37 
19.76 


37.10 

37.30 ' 

38.91 

35.69 

43.07 

29.94 

15.96 


Total 


26.58 


24.79 


32.87 


31.98 


32.24 


Language Characteristics 


* 


Mean Employment 


Income 


i 


» 

Et English* monolingual 

Si English monolingual 

Et English bilingual , 

Si Eng Hh, English bilingual 

St Spn Hh, English bilingual 

Si- Spanish bilingual 

Si Spanish, poor English v 


$10,186 
il,l72* ■ 
8,232 

10,639 
9,077 * 

' 7,876 , 
5,168 ' 


$ 9,830 
10,285 

8,102 
10,101 

8,447 

7,075 
5,?80 


" % 7,279 
11,842 

• 9,5-+2 
10,801 
7|22ff 

* * 6,987 
3,221 


$22 , 094 ' 
• 8,655 

14,439 
16,194 
- 11 , 422 
4,737 

.« • 


$11,054 
15,090 1 

8,5^5. 
11,892 
10,028 
9,193 
. 6,071 


Total 


8,581 


8,199 


7,699 


9,587 


10,162 



Note 1 * E a English, S « Spanish, Hh 7 Household language 



, 1 * 

Source \ ...197$ Survey of Income and Education 



the Hispanic origin group as a whole, the two English bilingual groups of 
men with Spanish mother tongue hjve mean attainment levels comparable t<5 
those of the English monolingual men of English language background, These 
groups are followed by the English mono lingua Is of Spanish mother tongue* 
Of tfte five groups of men who usually speak the English language, the Eng- 
lish bilmguals of English mother tongue have the lowest mean attainment 
level, only three points higher than that of the Spanish bilingual men. Far " 
behind any other group of men, the men with poor competencies m English 

J* 

have a mean attainment level of only 14.19 Duncan points. , 

Relatively similar findings are obtained for- the income attainments 
of these language groups. The two Spanish usual language groups are found 
at the bottom of the income hierarchy, although^it is, clearly those men who 
do not* speak English well who have far below average incomes. There are 
some differences m the placement of the English usual language groups 
which warrant comment. First of all, two groups of n#*i with Spanish mother *^ 
tongue have higher mean earnings than the English mono lingual s of English 
mother tongue. Both groups are- highly anglicized. Secondly, the English 
monolingual group of Spanish mother tongue enjoys the highest m^an income, 
a change from its tf position m the occupational status hierarchy (where it 
was surpassed by three other groups) v 

We conclude that, on the whole there is support for the proposition 
that there is a link between language usage andf the socio econqpj^c attain- 
ment process. The maintenance of Spanish as on'e's usual language is asso- 
ciated with lowered attainments, particularly if the person does not speak 



/ 
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well- There a;re, however, differences in the^impact of language charac- 



teristics on occupational and income attainment processes. While the five 
groups of men who usually speak English always enjoy mean attainment levels 
superior to those of the men who usually speak Spanish, it is only in the 
income a^taxhmStft process that iijfffeased anglicisation 13 associated with 
higher mean attainments. This c^n be Adequately shown by examining the 
mean incomes of the fire groups of men who have Spanish mother tongue. The 
most anglicized group has the highest mean income, the least anglicized the 
lowest mean income, the intermediate groups being appropriately placed. 

taken by themselves these data correspond to the general findings 
for Montreal, and may be explained either by the hypothesis of greater human 
capital investments in English language skills (Breton, 1979) or that of 
informal social returns associate4 with integration into the dominant eco- 
nomic group (Veltman and Boulet, 1980). However, since the two groups of 
men of English mother tongue do not unambiguously, secure the highest returns, 

y • / 

neither explanation seems entirely satisfactory. It does not appear that 

having an English mother tongue gives men a decided economic advantage, men 

of Spanish mother tongue sometimes having higher mean attainments. 
■ 

When the Spanish origin group is examined m terms of its component 
ethnic groups, men who do not speak English well have the lowest mean occu- 
pational and income attainments. After eliminating the tiniest, cells in 



the Puerto Rican 



and Cuban subsamples, Spanish bilingual men generally have 



the next lowest attainment levels in each group. With respect only to oc- 
cupational attainment, the highest attainments in each group are alwe^ys 



associated with one of the English usual language groups. In the case of 
the Chicanos and Other Hispamcs it is an English bilingual group, m that 
A>£ the Puerto Rlcans an English monolingual group. Since there are ^vir- 
tually no English monolingual Cubans, this comparison cannot be made. 

With respect to income attainments the mast anglicised men from 
Spanish language backgrounds have the highest mean incomes in the Puerto 
Rican, Chicano, and Other Hispanic subsamples. In the Cuban group it is 
the English bilingual men living in Spanish language households who have 
the highest incomes. This is the only case where the most anglicized men 
did not have the highest incomes. 

Thus, th^ analysis of the attainment processes in each specific 
Hispanic ethnic group tends to cohfiim the findings for the group as a ' 
.tfhole. Occupational attainineniseems to be somewhat less tightly tied 
to anglicisation, whereas income attainment appears to be relatively 
closely related to anglicisation. It appears then that the English mono- ' 
Unguals of Spanish mother Ifongue have opted for a policy of income max- 
imization as opposed t? one oriented toward social (occupational) status. 

Labor Force Status Characteristics ot 25-64 Year Old Men . Overall 
'•differences in mean occupational status or income may have several xdiffer- 
ent sources. In this section of the report we shall examine the role 
differential access to the labor force xtself . The labor force status 
categories whigh we have developed for this analysis* are derived from a 
variety of 3IE questions., We have already indicated that full time employ- 
ment has been defined. as having worked at least 1750 hours in 1975. 

i 
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Persons' who either worked full time but for less than a full year and 
.those who worked par^r time during the year' 1975 have been combined into 
a single- category^ For purposes of economy we shall call such persons 

* part time workers. \ This group has-been subdivided by the reasons which 
were invoked to explain why the z^spondents did not work full time or by 
the principal activity in which the person was engaged whenjnot working 
full time. Five such categories were 3£tfeloped: . involuntary , defined 
as being unable to work 1750 hours because of labor market factors, the 
individuals in question having searched for work while out of work, or 
having been employed part time because of shortages and* slack periods or 
because the individual could not find full time employment ; illness , de- 
fined as having been ill when not at full time employment; family respon- 
sibllltles . defined as taking care of the household or family when not 
Forking £ull-time, or only wanting or being able to work part time; ^edu- 
cational, defined by attendance at school when riot at full time employ- 
ment; and other * defined as a residual category which combines persons 
who were in the military with those who were retired or who " had some oth- 
er reason for not having worked full time. 

A similar set of categories was developed to classify persons who 
did not work at all in 1975. Involuntary is defined as being unable to 

find a job. The definitions of illness , education , family responsibili- 
ties , and other parallel rather precisely those defined above. The SIE 

also contained data for a certain number of individuals for whom no labor 

-force information wa3 collected. These individuals are placed in a 
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, separate category in Table 4, which contains the distribution of these 
categories for each siibsample retained in this study. 

Considering first of all the three principal groups, Table 4 shows 
that 76.1 percent of ihe males in the White control group were employed 



full time in 1975, a figure nearly fifteen percent higher than that found 
for Black males. The figure for^n of Hispanic origin is midway batween m 
that of these two groups, approximately seven m ten men" having had full 
time jobs m 1975. Thus, m spite of the existence of language difficul- 
ties (Table j), Hispanic origin males are more likely to be employed full 
time than are Black males. Black males also have the highest levels of 
involuntary part time employment and of involuntary absence from the labor 

force as Jvell. The figures for men of Hispanic origin are intermediate m 

* 

this resgect, flh^te men having the lowest incidence of involuntary unem- 
ployment or underemployment. * Black men are also more frequently employed 
m part time work or absent entirely from the labor force due to illness, 
tfhite men again having the lowest incidence of illness and Spanish origin 
men an intermediate incidence. 

Table 4 leads us to conclude that Hispanic origin *men are on the 
whole occupationally advantaged when compared to Black metl. They are 
nearly ,as likely as White men to have secured employment m 1975, although 
they are somewhat more likely to have be6n found in part time^ employment 
than are White men. TheDe high rates Of labor force participation prevail 
in spite of the presence of V-ectfestantial percentage of men who do not 
speak English well. 1 
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or Force Status* of Selected Groups, Males 
£576^ Ye^Lrs of. Age, United States, 1975 
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- Selected Groups 






-Labor Force > 
Status 


"White- ' 


Black 


All 
Spanish 


Chicano 


Puert6 
Rican 


Cuban 


Other 
Hispanic 


Employed Full-time 


76.1 


61.8 


69.5 


69.5 


59.9 


64.8 


7^.5* 


Eraproved less than 
full-timtf-. caupe 1 










1 






Involuntary 
Illness 
i Family responsibilities 
Education 
Other * , > . 


9.4 

1.7 
1.0 

2ib 


14.7' 
2.7 
0.8 * 

< 0.6 • 
4 1.9 


13.9 

1 O 

0.8 

U .0 


.13.6 
1.0 

ft ft 

2.1 


15.8 

. 0.3 

0.9 

0.6 • 


18.6 
0.3 
0.3 
0.5 
0.9 


2.3 

1 It 

1.4 
0.5 
2.5 


•subtotal ^ 


14.6 


20.7 


18.7 


19.5 


19.5 


20.6 


lo. 0 


Not in the iabtfr force 1 
















Illness 

Family responsibilities 

Education 

Involuntary 

Other 


0.1 
. 0.5 
0.9 
2.1 


9.9 
0.1 

0.7 
3.0 
2.0 


6.4 
0.1 

0.7 
2.2 
1.2 * 


5.8 
0.1 ' 

¥ 0.7 

1.5 
1.3 


.» 

12.5 
0.2 
0.0 

5 .* 
0.2 


* 7.4 
0.0 
1.1 
5.0 
1.1 


3.^ 
0.0 

1.1 

/ 0.8 
1.2 


Subtotal ^ 


8.1 


15^7 


10.5 


9.4 


18.3 


14.6 


6.5 


Not ascertained! 


•* 1.3 




■ 

1.3 


" 1*4 


2.3 


0.3 


1.0 


* 

1 Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0% 



Source 1 ^1976 Survey of Income and Education 
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This is not to say, however, that ianguage characteristics have 
no relationship 1jo labor force status and participation rates. While, 
men who do not speak English well account for 21,2 .percent of the entire 
sample, they represent only 20,4 percent of the employed work force and 
only 18,1 percent of the full time work force* Quite obviously, they ex- 
perience some difficulty in gaining access to the work force itself but 
still greater difficulties in securing^ full time employment. These data 
suggest that when persons Who do* not speak English well are removed from 
the comparison with Whites, the labor force status characteristics of the 
Hispanic men resemble still more closely those of the White group, ^ 

There is, however, some important variation in the labor force sta- 
tua of the specific Hispanic ethnic groups. Given the size of the Chifcano 
group, it is not surprising that their labor force status characteristics 
closely resemble those of the entire Hispanic group. The O'ther Hispanic 
men have characteristics which compare favorably with thoae of the White 
group, while the Puerto Rican men have employment patterns similar to 
those of Black men. In fact, a higher percentage of Puejj^Itican than _ 
Black mles is not in the labor force, the Bl&ck males also having la higher 
proportion in full time employment. The employment characteristics of Cub--* 
an mftl«s also closely resemble those of Black males,. We conclude that the 
data 'tend indicate that ethnic origin is related to emplojnment status 
in the Hispanic origin group, Other tfispanics having, characteristics similar 
to those of Whites, Chicanos having less favorable employment patterns, 
Puerto Ricans and Cubans having a set of labor force status characteristics 
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as unfavorable as those of Black sales* 

♦ * 

The Relative Occupational Attainments of 25-64 Year Old Ken, 



ffhile part of the lowered attainments of men *\ho do not speak English 
jvell are explained by difficulties. .vith obtaining access to the labor 
force and to full time employment, at le^st three other factors z&y al- 
so lo^er their attainment levels* ^ttie first is the possibility that 
the inability to speak "English //ell is negatively regarded m teras of 
occupational attainment and income, the second that those -\ho ao not 
speak English well also nave other attributes which accost for their 

a 

lowered attainments, ana the third ti*at Hispanics in general octam 
lower economic regards for equivalent characteristics m tne labor 
market* tfe shall discuss the first and seoond factors no>v, leaving 
the third factor for abater' discussion* 

One way m which the direct effects of language characteristics 
can be calculated is 4 by entering these characteristics as a set of ^ 
dummy variables in a EUltivanate regression analysis* Since .ve can 
also enter other v&r^ables, particularly educational attainment, //e 
can disentangle to a large K extent the effects of low educational at- 
tainment and lack of English language skills* We have defined educa- 
tional attainment as the highest year of education completed and *e 
have entered it as a nietrip variable * 

-■> 

A number of other varttft>Tes have been introduced a3 control var^ 
iables, although sojae of them 6re actually quite important* .A work 
experience surrogate -ha^been .constructed wjiich is conceptualized as 



fit * 

representing the nunber of years of work force activity of each indi- 
vidual* .It actually represents the number of years since the resport- 

* * 11 

dent completed his last year of formal education. Since the rela- , 

ticnship between income and work experience is curvilinear, it has 
become customary to enter both the metric value and its square to ap- 
proximate the curvilinea? form (Featherman and Hauser, 1976a). 
* * 

The remaining sets of variables are dummy variables. The first 
set of binary variables is for nativity and period of immigration. Per- 
sons are defined as having been born in the United States or having ar- 
rived in the United States before i960, during the 1960*3, or during the 
1970's. A second set of binary variables defines region of residence in 

the United States, the nine regions defined by the Census being used in 

« 

the analysis. These .regions are retained because they- permit an opti- 
mal analysis of the Spanish language group, in effect permitting us to 
distinguish between persons living in the Texas region from those living 
in California or in t» New Mexico and Arizona region. We have^previous 
ly demonstrated ttapt there are important differences in the rates of an- 
glicisation m these*, regions (Veltman, 1 580a) and net differences in the 
educational attainment of children (Veltman, 1980b). Thus, it is im- 
portant not .to submerge these regional differences by creating a single 
Southwestern region. 

A third set of binary variables defines the size of the place 
of residence. Persons may reside in the central city or suburban sec- 

4 

tions of SMSA'g. They may also reside outside SMSA areas. Finally, we 
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have developed a'dummy variable to distinguish between the core and 
the peripheral sectors of the economy (Beck, Horan and Tolbert, 1978)*^ 
Persons employed m the 'core sector presumably have greater opportun- 
ities fbr career advancement and receive rewards more commensurate with 

\ 

their human capital characteristics, while* workers iri the peripheral 

sector are treated more xAdformly irrespective of their hyman capital 

characteristics* - * • i 

When it comes to the choice of a population for which the^re-/ 

gression equation shall be estimated, -three possibilities are present* 

The first is to estimate the^quation for .the entire sample, entering 

as control variables some or all of the labor force status variables 

as a'dummy variable set* the second is to estimate the equation for 
• ■ * * — • 

only those persons who were employed m 1975, entering one or more of 

13 * 

the labor force status variables as a dummy variable set* The third 

is to est ima te the equation only for those individuals who were em- 

ployed full time. We have opted for this latter procedure even though 

* 

it reduces the g^rnple sizes on which t^e equations are based* None- 
theless, it permits us to test the effects of language characteristics 
among a well-defined sample* If the language characteristic variables 

4 

attain 'statistical independence from one another^ with such reduced sam- 
ple sizes, we may be relatively well-assured that iheee effects obtain 

• • 

• * 14 l 
in the larger society as well* , \ 

The first equation which we <ehall presen^t^is'that for the His- 

panic 'men. These data are presented »Ln Table 5« The Duncan index was 
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Table 5 


« 

>- > 


Sample Characteristics afe<^Estimated Parameters 
of Occupational Attainment, Hispanic Origin 
Men Aged 25-64, United States, 1975 


Naj^e of Variable 


'Character- 
istics^ 


Metric Coefficient 
(Standard Error) 


• 'Duncan index, mean* 


- 31.98 




Nativity* percent \ 






U.S. Born 
FB, Before i960 
1 PB, 1960*s 
#FB, 1970 *s 


51.46 
18.92 
18.06 

12*. 70 


s 1.36 (1.78) 
5.19 {1.76)* 
1.23 (l.59), ' 


Census region, -percent* 






Npw Kn^l and 

Middle Atlantic 
East -North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East SoutW Central 
Wp«?t South Central 
Mountain * 
^Pacific 


1.43 
17.^2 

1.44 
7*86 . 

* 3 i 

22.96 

10.47 

31.82 . 


3.28 (3.62) 

.71 {1.67) 

4.10 (1.82)* 

6.5? (3.^5) 
. 5.55 (2.11)* 
, -6.86 (7.32) 
• 8.16 (1.20) 
■ 3.13 (1.52)* 


Size of place, percentt 


> * 




Central City 
Suburban 
#Non-SMSA 


37.30 
* 24; 80 
37-90 


.20 < (1.09) 

> 3.65 (1.15)* 


Education, mean* 


II.23 


> »2;86 ( .14)* 


Experience, mean* 


23.30" 


; .30 ( .15)* 

-.00 ( .00) 


- . 2 
Experience . mean* 


679.15 


Core, percent 


50.06 


1.66 { .83)* 


Language character- 
istics, percent* 1 






#Ei Eng monolingual 
Si Eng manolingual 
* 'Ei Eng bilingual 


13.11 
7.32 
1.72 


• 

-3.64 (1.89)* 
-1.94 (3..3D* 
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Table 5 ' 
( cont ) 



Name of Variable 


onaracxer- 
istics 


wexric ooeincienx 
(Standard Error) 


Language character- 
• isticst percent! 

St Eng Hh, Eng tiling 
St Spn Hh 9 Eng tiling 
St Spanish bilingual 
St Spanish, poor Eng - 

Ethnicity, percent t 

* 

Puerto Rican 
Cuban 

Other Hispanic 
#Chicano 


* 27.06 
7.^5 
2$.27 
1'8.07 

12.1? 

19.84 . 
60.56 

f 


-.67 (1.45) 
.57 (2.00) 
-3.80 (1.63)* 
. -5.59 (2.04)* 

1.28 (1.83) 
4.05 (2.27) 
1.73 (1.37) 


Intercept -10 # ^ 
R-squared i ; .353 

P \ ' 
effects of language . * 

variables on r-square if. 86 * 
effects of ethnic 

variables on r-square L76 



Notes? 

* P < .05 j ft reference characteristic! FB = foreign born, 
followed by'period of immigrationj S' = Spanish, E = English, 
Eng = English, Hh = household language, Spn = Spanish 



.Sourcet 1976 Survey of Income and Education 



coded according to ttve manual prepared by Featherman, Sobel, and 
Dickens (1975) • The character (*) is used to indicate which var- 
iables i^ve coefficients which are statistically significant at the * 
•05 level, which m the case of the binary (dummy) variables indicates 
statistical difference from the reference characteristic* We have al- 
so calculated t-tests for the statistical independence of the remain- 
ing dummy ^variables from one j another but we shall not present the 
results of these tests in the report itself* The data have been re- 
weighted to approximate the number of raw cases used in the analysis 
Only the final step of the equation has been presented. 

An examination of the characteristics of the Hispanic men re- 

■ i 

veals that more than eighty percent live m only four Census regions, 

the Pacifiq, Mountain, West South Central, and Middle Atlantic re- 

'16 ' -J \ / 

gions. There are smaller concentrations in the .South Atlantic and 

V 

East North Central regions, the presence of Hispanic s m other regions 
* 

being virtually negligible. Over sixty percent live in ^SKSA , regions , 
the majority in Central city areas. The educational attainments of 
the Hispanic men are relatively low on the average (11.23 years as 
opposed to 13.84 years for Whites) as are their occupational attam- 

ments (51.97 as compared to 46.19 for Whites). Just over one-half of 

* ■* 
the men in the sample were born in the United States. 

/ 

Examining the regression coefficients for the non^language 
variables, the males who immigrated to the United States before I960 
have the highest net attainments. While both U.S. born men and the * - 
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men *ho,came to the United States during .the 1960's both had somewhat 
higher net occupational attainments than th^ most recent immigrants, the j 
differences are not statistically significant. #)ne should probably con- 
clude that period of immigration itself 13 not that important, occupa- 
tional attainment being more closely correlated with other factors^ 

Table 5 also indicates the importance, of regional factors. Ken 
living in suburban areas had significantly higher occupational attain- 
ments than men living m central city or rural regions. Tnose Aho lived 
in tne Pacific region had significantly lo^er attainments than men liv- 
ing m ntost other regions rvhere sizeable concentrations of Hispanic s are 
found. Also revealed in TaTale 5 is a small work experience effect Ahich 
is linear rather than curvilinear in nature, each additional year of >vork 
experience being associated *lth a net gain of .30 Duncan points^ Hav- 
ing obtained a position in the core sector of tlje economy is associated 
/ 

with a gain of 1*66 Duncan points, fthile each additional year of education 

is associated with a net gain of 2.86 Duncan points. 

The language variables were added to the equation after all these 
• t * 

other variables had been entered. Thus, we can .test to see whether or 

■ « 

not the addition of the language variables significantly increases the 
propoftiorf of the variance explained. The data do indicate a statistic- 
ally* important^incr^ase in the variance explained, which means that lan- 
guage valuables do play a significant role in the occupational, attainment 
process. When a t-test is- applied to determine whether the coefficients 
differ signifi«fantly from one another, two clusters of language 
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coefficients are revealed. The cluster of coefficients associated with 
relatively higher attainments consists of the English monolingual Refer- 
ence group and the two English bilingual, groups of Spanish mother tongue. 
The less successful groups are, the two Spanish usual language' groups an£ 
the most anglicized group of men of Spanish mother tongue, those who now 

■ 

have an English m6nolingual language pattern. The coefficients in each 

cluster 'do not differ significantly from one another but tend to differ 

18 

significantly from each of the coefficients in the other cluster. 

This cluster pattern aerlts some interpretation. First of all, 
it is clear that the maintenance of Irtish as one f s usual language is 
associated with net negative attainments when compared to most other 
groups. In addition, the inability to speak English well leads to soc^- 
what greater negative attainments, although in all fairness it should be 
pointed out that the differences are relatively small, less than two points 
lower than that of Spanish retentive men who speak English well. Second-, 
ly, however, complete abandonment of the Spanish 'language by persons of 
Spanish mother tongue is also associated with lower net attainments than 
would^e expected given their other characteristics. 

This pattern suggests that the optimal economic position for per- 
sons of Spanish mother tongue consists in the retention of Spanish as a 
second language. While this pattern of language behavior may not be in- 
tergenerationally stable (Veltman, 1980a ,*L98l), it appears to be optimal 
with respect to occupational attainment. , We infer that community support 
continues to play an important role in tl\e occupational attainment process 



/ 

of Spanish languag/ Americans. Those who move too far in the direction 

of the English language group lose access to the support of the Spanish 

* - 

language group. That is to say, they may come to be regarded as lin- 
guistically English by members of the "Spanish language group ^while at 
the same time they may be regarded as insuf f iciently- English by members 
pf the English language group. 

The direct consequences of maintaining the Spanish language as 
one l s usual language are therefore somewhat more modest than the mean 
attainment levels presented in Table 3. While for example the gap be- 
tween the/ Spanish men with low competency in English and the English 
monolingual s of English mother tongue was found to be 19.60 points, the 
estimate of direct effects from Table 5 is only 5.59 points. The ef- 
fects of having obtained part time as opposed to full time employment be- 
ing relatively minimal, the remaining fourteen points are attributable 
to other background characteristics. The^ educational differences between 
the men who do not speak English well and the remaining men in the sample 
seem adequate to account for this difference4 The mean educational at- 
tainment of the former was 6.7 years, of the latter 12.1 years. If each 
additional year of education was rewarded at the rate estimated in the 
equation, this factor alone would ^account for more than fifteen Duncan 
points. Thus, the lower occupational attainments of the men who do not 
speak English well are principally attributable to their lower educational 
attainments and only secondarily to ^eir linguistic Characteristics. 

These findings also suggest that Angle ! s conclusions (l977) from 



the much smaller Current Population Survey of Marfch, 1969 merit some up- 
dating. First^f all,, our data 2o not indicate that having an English 
mother tongue is an important advantage. The English bilmguals of Eng- 
lish mother tongue have .neither significantly higher nor significantly 
lower net attainments^ than do men from other groups. The English mono- 
lingual group of English mother tongue does have significantly higher 
attainments than three groups of men with Spanish mother tongue. However, 
two groups of men with English bilingual language usage and Spanish mother 
tongue have net attainment levels equivalent to those of the English mon- 

olingual reference group. Secondly, our data show that for persons o£ 
§ 

.Spanish mother tongue, English bilingualism is a more desirable form of 
language shift than is the movement to English mono lingual ism. Thus, at 
least for occupational attainment, the data do not support Angle's con- 
clusion that the most extreme form of anglicisation is associated with 
the highest net rewards. Thirdly, we find that maintenance of Spanish as 
one f s usual language is associated with somewhat higher negative returns 
than those estimate^ by Angle (2.8 points). Tlfhen compared to most other 
groups, the Spanish bilmguals have a net negative freturn of three to four 
points, the men who do not speak English well of five to six points. 

The addition of the ethnic origin variables to the regression equa- 
tion does not significantly increase the proportion of the variance ex- 
plained, indicating that whatever ethnic differences are in fact present 
are adequately explained by the other variables contained in the equation. 
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Nonetheless, the coefficients tend to indicate that the Chicane men have 

slightly lower than expected occupational attainments, particularly //hen 

/ 19 h 

compared to men of Cuban ongin* v However, given the restrained sample 

sizes these differences do not attain statistical significance* Thus, the 

observed differences in mean attainment levels (chicano = 29*41, Puerto 

Rican = 32.50, Cuban = 40*66;; and Other Hispanic - 36*20) cannot be at- 

20 

tnbuted to origin differences* • As we observed previously, such dif- 

ferences in mean occupational attainment are closely related to differ- 

ences in, educational attainment, Cuban and Other Hispanic men having mean 

educational attainments more than two years higher than Chicano men and . 
\ 

G^e-dfcid-one-half years higher than Puerto Rican men* 

Having examined the impact of language and other variables on the 

L 

occupational attainments of Hispanic men, we present in Table 6 the same 

typs of data for White men* No nativity and no language characteristic 

data are presented since there was virtually no distribution on these var- 

21 ( 

iables, nearly all nun being both native born and English monolinguals * 



An examination of th 



sample characteristics shows that only a small pro- 



portion of the men live in central city areas, over one-half living in 
non-metropolitan ^reas* Sizeable percentages of men live in each of the * 
regions defined by the Bureau of the Census* 

Table 6 al^^efyows that the average White maltf has been in the work 
force for 23*27 years, a figure comparable to that of Hispanic men* How- 
ever, Hispanic men T are actually somewhat younger since their mean educa- 
tional attainments are some 2*6 years lower tjrsan the 13*8 year mean. for 

/ 
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^ ' . Table 6 

Sample Characteristics and .Estimated Parameters 
r 0f Occupational Attainment, White 
Men Aged 2 5*64, United States, 1975 



Name of Variable 



Duncan index* , meani 

Census^ region , percent i 

New England ~$L 
Middle Atlantic , 
East North Central 
West No#th Central. 
South tAtl antic 

" East So^th Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

#PacifiQ ^ 

Size of place , percent i 

Central City 
Suburban > 
#Non-SMSA 

Educatidn, meant 
Experience , means' 
Experience 2 .' meani^"^ 
.C& Bfr r percent i * 



Character- 
- istics 



46.19 



* 5.18 
15. >2 
21.59 
10.0? 

14.45 
6.73 
9.10 

5.37 
12.09 



14.06 
■ 32.45 
53.49 

13.84 
*23.30 
690.73 
. 62.10 



Metric Coefficient 
(Standard Error)" 



-.33 (1.32) 
.89 ( .96) 
-1.32 ( .90) * 
-2.99' (1.08)* 
. 3.01. ( ^99)* 
* 2.49 (1.23)** 
-.30 (1.11)' 
-1.33 (1.31) 



3.l4-( ,77)* 
3.59 ( .59)* 



5.17 ( .09)* 

.,36 ( .09)* 

-.00 ( .00) 

3.40 ( .52)* 



Inter J 
■R-squareti-^_J 



Notes 1 # reference characteristic, * p 



-35.51 
. .393 



Source » 1976 Suryey of Income and Education 



* * 
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Whi^e men. A higher percentage of White men are also found in the core 

sector of the economy, 62.10 percent as opposed to only 50.06 percent for 
i 

Hispanic men. 

Examining briefly the regression coefficients, each additional 
ye*ar of educational attainment is associated with an additional 5.17 Dun- 




can points, markedly higher than that found for the Hispanic men. The 

i 

effect of placement in^the core sector is also^ associated witti/iugjier re- 
turns to White than to Hispanic men" (3»40 as opposed to 1,66 points). On 
the otHfer hand, each additional year of experience is associated with ap- 
proximately the same amount of net gain, the relationship being linear in 
form for both groups. Finally, the effects of geographic Variables also 
differ. somewhat, residence in the South and inside SMS A regions being as- 
sociated with the highest occupational status. 

A similar set of data is presented for Black men in Table 7. An, 
examination of the sample ^ctoracteristTcs^i^veals the expected concentra- 

y 

tions of Black men in .the Southern regions and in the two regions which 

<! ^ 
include the Northern .industrial states. Nearly one^alf of the men live 

t 

in the central city regions of SUSA's* Their mean educational attainments 
are two years lower than those of White men but one-half y^ar higher than 
those of Hispanic men. .Nonetheless* their mean occupational attainments 
are only 28.45 Duncan points, approximately three-and-one-half points low- 
fer than those of the Hispanic men. ' - 

An examination of the regression equation indicates that residence 
in th<jpacific region is associated with higher occupational status than 
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Table 7 




Sample Characteristics and Estimated Parameters 
of Occupational Attainment, Black 
Men Aged 25-64, United States,. 1975 


Name of Variable 


Character*- 
istics 


Metric Coefficient 
(Standard Error) 


Duncan index* meani 


28.45 




Census region* percent i 






New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East^Jouth Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
^Pacific _ 


1.49 
16.35 
18.27 

3-53 
30.32 
10. 28~ 
11.8JJ 
.94 

7.01 


-.42 (2. '58) 
-3.09 (1'.30)* 
-3.44 (1.29)* 
-4.08 (1.86)* 
-3.62 (;.24)» 
-5.36 (1.48)* 
-5.28 (1.40)* 

1.95 (3.13) 


Size of place • percent 






Central City 
Suburban 
#Non-SMSA 


44.33 
17.43 
38.34 


- .29 ( .72) 
2.67 ( .90)*' 


Education* meani 


11.76 


3.28 ( .11)* 


Experience* meani 


24.69 


-.36 (*.io)* 


2 

Experience . meani 


772.66 


.01 ( .00)* 


Core* Percent i 


58.53 


•*91 ( .58) 


Intercept 




•-5. 81 


R-squared 




.297 

* 



Notfcsi # reference characteristic , * p < .05 



;6^si 



Source i 19?6 Survey of Income and Education 
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is residence in most other regions , Southern residence being similar to 
residence in other areas. . Residence is a suburban area is associated with 
higher net attainments while city residence is equivalent to rural resi- 
dence in terms 'of its effect on occupational attainment. This finding is 
similar to that found for Hispanics, whereas central city tfhites also en- 
joyed higher attainments than their rural peers. 

j The most interestin^coefficients m this equation, however, are 

those associated with huhan capital variables. F^rst of all, core place- 

■I 

ment is not associated with higher occupational status for Black men, a 

* # 

finding which differs from that ob^ain&d for tfhite and Hispanic men. 
Black occupational status is relatively cofrs"£ant acr oss economic sectors. 
Secondly, the net effect xjf^educationaSi attainment on occupational status 



is lower tWth^four^ foij) White^m^g, slightly higher but comparable in 
size to that fouri^for Ifospartic menv Thus, each additional year of edu- 
cation brings higher returns to White^n than to thf other men! This 
suggests. that the ofcjectiy| educational^ attainments of Black (and Hispan- 
ic) men are discounted %n th^occup^ajbional attainment process, the invest- 

g i \ 

ment in additiorjal education securing lower returns. Thirdly, the regres- 
sion coefficient for exp^rienc^is negative and signifioant, indicating 
that Black males who have come most recently into the" job market have 
higher net attainments than older Black males* In addition, the square 
of experience is also significant, indicating a curvilinear pattern to 

* # 

the relationship v betweeA experience and occupational attainment. The dish- 
shaped curve which results snsggests accelerating increases in Black 



occupational status, each younger age group being still more advantaged 
than its predecessor. These findings, which contrast markedly with tljqse 
found for White and Hispanic males, tend to confirm those reported by 
Featherman and Hauser (l976b)indicating that there have been important 
changes in the attainment process- during the 1960's and 197Q T s. Their 
data suggest that additional experience among non-Blacks is associated 
with higher occupational status, while younger Blacks have obtained 
higher returns for their characteristics than have older Blacks. 

Having presented these two equations for Whites and Blacks, we 
>can precede to answer two further questions. We can first of all ascer- 
tain whether or not any additional penalties are attached to membership 
in the Hispanic group beyond those estimated in the equation. We can at 
tjie same time assess whether Hispanies mope closely resemble Whites or > 
Blacks in their occupational attainment process. The comparisons accom- 
plashed in this process answer the question, "What if the men of other 



origins were rewarded according to the attainment pattern of the^Jaite 
men?" That is to say^ the characteristics of the Black and Hispanic ori- 
gin men are presumed to remain unchanged but y?ey are rewarded for those 
^characteristics at the rate at^t^ch^^ inert are rewarded U«e M accord- 
ing to the regression equation estimated for the White sample) . Several ~ 
equations from the stepwise output of the equation presented in Table 6 
serve as the basis for these comparisons. Consequently, we shall, compare 
Black and Hispanic men to White men without distinction as to place of 
origin or language characteristics, although we already know that 18.1 
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percent of the Hispanic origin men do not s speak English well and that this 
characteristic is associated with net negative attainmeft*^^ 

Three sets of such comparisons will be presented, the 'first esti- 
mating the expected attainments of the minority groups xn terms of their 
educational attainments and the number of years of experience they possess. 
This procedure t/^ts educational attainment as a fait accompli , this in 
spite of the fact that we have previously shown that Black and Hispanic 
young people have lower net educational attainments than other groups * 
(Veltmah, 1980b). Consequently, any discrimination which may have been 
practiced during the educational * process is treated as exogenous, the focua 
of this report being on post-educational labor market attainments. In the 
second comparison we also control for the effects of Census region and the 
size of "the place of*residence. In the third equation we take" into ac- 
count £he effects of differential allocation to the core or peripheral 
sector of the economy. 

Considering first of all the equations comparing expected and ac- 
t 

tual Black attainment, the first comparison predicts that Black male at- 

i 

tainment should be 35*51 Duncan points. In fact, it is 28#45 points, on- 
ly 80.1 percent of that expected* .Regional distribution and employment 
sector only marginally affect the relationship between observed and expect- 
ed attainment* These findings contrast markedly wit!) those comparing 
the expected and actual attainments of Hispanic men# In all three com- 
parisons actual attainment is only slightly below expected attainment* ( 
We conclude from this table that there are no appreciable 
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Table 8 
• 

Comparative Occupational Attainments of Black 
and Hispanic Origin Males Aged 25-64, 
' United States, 1975 


Mean Duncan 
Index 

y>£ 


Equation 1* Equation 2 Equation 3 


Black Males: 
Estimated 
Actual 
Difference 


35.51 37.00 36.87 

28.45 28.45 28.45 
-7.06 -8.55 -8.42 


Actual/Esti- 
mated 


80.1% ,76.955 77. 2# 


Hispanic Origin 
Males: 

Estimated 

Actual ■ 

Difference 


32.47 33.22 32.78 
31.97 31.97 31.97 
-.50 -1.25 -.81 


Actual/Esti- 
mated 


98.5/* 96. 2# 97-5fo 



* Equation 1 based on education, experience, and the square 
of experience; Equation 2 adds Census region and size of 
place; Equation 3 adds economic sector 1 



Source: 1976 purvey of Income and Education 

1 
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differences between Hispanic and White attainment levels, the* Hispanic 
gro»p being appropriately positioned given their background character- 
istics. The minor differences fchich remain can be easily- explained by 
, the nativity and language characteristics of the group. On the other ' 
hand, there is an important gap between the expected and observed occu- 
pational &ttaias*t8 of 31ack men. If this residual gap is taken to be 
evidence of discrimination, we must concluda that there is evidence of 
discrimination against 31ack ner. but little or no evidence of discrimina- 
tion against Hispanic men. In short, Hispanic s resemble Whites, not 
Blacks, in terms of their occupational attainments. Consequently, the 
effects of language group membership are not. associated with any furth- 
er penalties beyond those already 'indicated , namely problems of labor 
force access and the regression estimates contained in &ble 5. 

■ The Relati ve Income Attainments Of 25-64 Year Old Men . We have 
already indicated/in Table 3 that \here may be an important difference 
inthe role of language characteristics in the occupational attainment 
process and its role in the income attainment process. For the analysis 
of income attainment the dependent variable is defined as income from 
employment, whether its source was wages and salaries, self-employment, 

* 

or farm income. We have retained income in whole dollar amounts fqr ease 
of the manipulation and interpretation of _ the data. U Two additional 
variables have been adde*d to those -used in the analysis of occupational 
attainment, the number of hours worked by the respondent in 1975 .and the 
Duncan index itself. 



\ 



s 



The relevant data for the analysis of the earnings^of Hispanic 

men ar6 presented in Table 9. Mean earnings for 1975 were $10,902 for 

the sample group as a whole, although there is again some variation from 

group to group* Cuban men had the highest mean income*, $12,852, whale 

the comparable figures for other groups tfere: Other Hispanic, $12,031; 

* 

Puerto Rican, $10,683; and Chicano, $10,337. These differences in mean 
income conform to those observed by Carliner (l976) based on data from 
the 1970 U.S. Census. 

The examination of the regression coefficients shows that ften 
who arrived in the 1970 *s have somewhat lower earnings than others, al- 
though their earnings differ statistically only from those of men who / 
arrived in the WSO's. Thus, gross earnings differences between the nati- 
vity groups are generally explained by other factors. The regression e- 
quation also indicates that there is some r&gional variation in earnings, 

men living in the Midwestern industrial statjes (East North Centr^T having 

r 

somewhat higher net earning^, "those living. for the most part in Texas 

* » 
(West South Central) 'Wing lower net earnings. Men who lived in suburban 

areas tended to have higher earnings than those living in central city or 
rural areas, although the difference is less than $1,000. j 

With respect to, the returns to core sector employment and human 
capital* characteristics, each additional year of work experience is asso- 
ciated with a *252 increase in income, subject to a declining factor of 
'three (3) multiplied by the square of the number of years of work exper- 
ience. The expected curvilinear pattern is present in Hispanic earnings. 

■40 1 





Table 9 


/ 


Sample Characteristics and Estimated Parameters 
of Employment Income, Hispanic Origin 
Men Aged 25-64, United States, 1975 


Name of Variable 


Character- 
istics 


Metric Coef f 1 p i p^t 
(Standard Error) 


' Employment* Income, 
meant 


$10,90^. 


N 


Nativity, percent : 




U.S. Born 

FB, Before i960 

#FB, 1970*s 


51. 46 
18.92 
lo.Oo 

12.70 


I.003 ( .555) 
.467 ( .549) 

1.254 ( .495)* 


Census reeibn. percent 1 


\ * 

1.43 . 

1/.h2 
6,29 

n J* Ik 

7.86 

.31 

22.96 
10.^7 
31.82 




.New England 

Middle Atlstntip 

East North Central 
wesx iiorTn Uentral 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
west South Central 
Mountain 
#Pacific 


.778 (1.129) 
.202 ( ,522) 
1.075 ( .566)* 
-•675 (1*076) 

-2.949 (2.282) 
-1.272 ( .379)* 
* jvC 


Size of place, percent 1 


• 




J Central City 

Suburban 
#Non-SMSA 


37.30 
" 24.80 
37.90 


.217 ( .340) 
.994 ( .359)* 


Education, meant 


•* 

' 11.23 


.397 '( .0^7)* 


Experience, meam 


23.30 


.252 ( .046)* 


Experience . meant 


679.15 


-.003 ( ' .001)* 


Core, percent t 


50.06 


1.782 ( .262)* 


Occupation, meant 


, 31.98 


.072 ( .007)* • 


Hours (OOO'fl). meant 


2.260 


1.596 ( .290)* 



I 



\ 




/ 
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llable 9 
(Cont) 



Name of Variable 



Character- 
istics 



Metric^Coefficient 
(Standard Error) 



Language Character- 
istics , percent! 

#Et Eng monolingual 
Eng monolingual 
bilingual 

Eng biling 
Eng biling 
Spanish bilingual ■ 
Spanish, poor Eng 



Si 
Et 
St 
St 
St 
St 



Eng 
Eng Hh, 
Spn Hh, 



Ethnicity , percent t 

Puerto Rican 
Cuban 

Other Hispanic 
#Chicano 



13.11 
7.32 
1.72 

27.06 
1M 

25.27 

18.07 



12.17 

19.84 
60.56 



1.780 ( .589)* 
.126 (1.031) 
I.236 ( .1+52)* 
-.599 (~T622) 
-.165 ( .508) 
-.988. ( .639) 



-.7^2 ( .£72) 
.020 ( .428) 
.W ( .710 



Intercept 

R-squared 
p 

effects of languages 
^variables on r-square 

effects of ethnic 
variables on r-square 



-5.27I 
.295 * 

1.51 



* p < .05) # reference characteristic » see Table 5 for 
symbols and definitions 

Source 1 I976 Survey of Income and Education' 



ERIC 
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Each additional year of education is associated with a net increase of * 
. $397, each additional point of Duncan index with $72, and placement in 
the core is associated with a net gain of $1,782. 

The addition of the language variables causes a significant increase 
in the proportion <^f the .variance explained. The pattern of the coeffi- 
cients varie? from that observed in the occupational attainment analysis. 
JPhe two grc^ps with the highest net advantages are the English monolin- 
guals of Spanish mother tongue and the English bilinguals of Spanish motn- 
er tongue living in English language households. These two groups of men 

have highel net earnings than men in most othe regroups, including the Eng- 

* 25 
lish monolihguals* of English mother tongue. On the one hand, then, 

these findirfgS provide clear evidence of net income gains associated with 

language shi£t to the more anglicized language categories. On the other, 

i 

they demonstrate that having English as mother tongue is not necessary to 
economic success in the Hispanic group. In additions it should also be 

L ■ 

observed that the highest net earnings are those of Jhe most anglicized 
Spanish mother tongue group, those men who no longer speak Spanish with 
regularity. The net estimated effect of belonging to thi3 group as com- 
pared to linguistically more retentive groups is approximately $2,000 in 
the case of the Spanish bilinguals, $2,750 in the case of the men who do £ 
not speak English well. Obviously, these men have the lowest net attain- 
ments in the sample. ^6 

In certain respects these findings support those obtained in the 
occupational analysis. Both analyses suggest ( that Spanish language oj^Lgm 
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is not a handicap in the pursuit of economic success within the Hispanic 
group. ' Both analyses also suggest that the maintenance of- Spanish as one's 
usual language is associated with lower.net attainments, particularly if 
in addition one does not speak English well* Thus, both analyses indicate 
the economic desirability (i.e., necessity) of making English one's prin- 
cipal language . ^ . 

In certain respects the bindings do re^al differences in the role of 
language in the occupational and income attainment processes. This is 
• notably true of the position of the English monolingual men of Spanish 
mother tongue. They were among the groups with net negative attainments 
in the occupational attainment process* At the same time they had the 
highest net income 'attainments. These findings suggest that English bi- 
lingualism is more likely to be rewarded in -the occupational attainment 
process but somewhat less likely to be rewarded in .the income attainment 
process. Even fltore interestingly, in the income attainment process the 
lower attainments \>f the most retentive groups do not differ statistically , 
from those of either of the English mother tongue groups. Thus, their „ 

lower attainments apppar to be adequately explained by other variables re- 

27 

tained in the equation, notably nativity and educational attainment. It 
appears then, that anglicisation.is highly desirable for persons of Span- 
ish mother tongue, such anglicisatioji leading inevitably to a succeeding 
generation of children of English nether tongue. However ^ the possession 
of an English mother tongue ia not associated with further rewards, ana 
appears to be still less advantageous than having been anglicized* These 



i 

* 0 
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* findings i again suggest that conmtunity support may be an important factor 
in promoting the economic ^attainments of minority language groups. When 
9 the group is still composed of large percentages of persons *rhp speak the 
minority language, (persons of English mother tongue m the groip may not 
1oave access to the support structure of the gVoup to the same extent, a 



situation which would depress their attainment levels." - 

One other factor worthy of note in Table 9 is the finding for eth- 
nicity. Ethnic^or^gin variables do not significantly increase the propor- 
tion of the variance explained, nor do any of the regression coefficients 
differ significantly from one another. The ethnic differences m mean - 

earnings ars adequately explained by the other variables contained m the 

28 

regression equation. « * 

Bfifore # turning ;to the earnings analysis for the White group, we 
shall briefly attempt to assess the cumulative effects of language on oc- 
cupational and income attainments. If ve reward the net occupational at- 
tainments (regression coefficients from Table 5) at the estimated dollar 

\ 

rate of return to each point of Duncan indexed status ($72 from Table 9), 

* 

we produce an estimate of the cumulative effects of language cn income 
attainment via occupation^ These estimates are reported in Table 10, to- 
gether with the direct income effects of language characteristics estimated 
# in the equation reported in Table 9. T 

These data clearly show the superior i^ome"a^aini^ents of the 
most anglicized group of men. Their^ inferior occupational attainments 
are completely eliminated by their superior income attainments, their 



erJc . " 



^4 ' Table 10, , " 

Estimated Cumulative Dollar Effect of Language 
' Characteristics on Income, Hispanic Origin 
Men Aged 25.-61*, United Stages, 1975 


Lajiguage Characteristics 
"Sfother ' .• Current 
Tongue « Usage 


Source of Differential 


Occupation 


Income 


Tdtal 


S» English monolingual 
E I- • Engl' i sh ' b i 1 ingual 
Si'™& Hh, Eng bilingual ' 
Si Sprit Hh* En£ bilingual * 
Si^-SpaniSh bilingual 
S» 4 Spanish, poor English 


$ -262 " 1780 
140 ■ 126 . 
-J*8 . .12-36 
ftt -599 
- -Zfh * -165 
-1(02 - v -988 


$1518 J 
266y « 
118? 
-558 , 
-^39 
* -1390 


Notei S = Spanish* E = English, Eng = English,. Hh - "house^ 
- hold « • * ' s. 



Spuccet 1976 Survey of Income' and Education 
~~ Tables 5 and 9 - 
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margin of advantage with respect to the English bilinguals of Spanish 

mother tongue being aomeJWiat lower than tjhat eatunated in Table 9« 

5 ^ P 

Nonetheless, the data cleanly reveal that for person&of Spanish mother 

tongue, the greater the anglici^fation, the higher the'income. In ad- 

^ > 
dition, the data in Table 10 indicate that the cumulative penalties as- 

v 

30ciated with the maintenance of the Spanish language, either as the 
language of the household or as one's usual language, are relatively high. 
This is particularly true if the person in question does not speak 
English *we,ll). The data also reveal the intermediate position of men of- 
English mother tongue, the English monolingual reference group having a 
near, income higher ^than those of the three most retentive but lower than 
those of the two most anglicized groups of men of Spanish mother tongue . 
this is al3o true 9& the English bilingual men of English mother tongues 
These findings may reflect^th^ greater willingness €t iupigrant groups to 

..accept positions tfhich English-speaking persons disparage. At any rate, 

theft tend to conform to those found earlfer Vjp Peatherman (l97l).^ 

* 1 The relevant data for the examination of White earnings are pre- 

r sented in Table 11. Mean income for White males in 1975 was $14,749, sub- 
• * i 

* 29 

* stantially higher *han that of Hispanic males. Net of other factors it 

* • • - 

appears that living on the West Coast is associated with higher net income, 
at least when compared tp most other regions ■ Residence inside an SMSA 
tends to be associated with higher net earnings, both eubfirban and central 



dity j&en having higher net attainments than rural men. In addition, suburb- 
an men have higfrer netTTHttainments than entral city men. 
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Table"ll 


* 


Sample Characteristic^ and Estimated Parameters / 
of Employment In6ome, White Men 
Aged 25-6*fp United States, 19?5 


Mama j\ -f* Vot%^ r\ » 

name oi variaDj.e 


Character- ' 
• istics 


Metric Coefficient 
l otandara Error J 


Employment Income, 
meani * 


$1^,7^9 




"Census region, percent i 






New England 
Middle Atlantic 

iiflO w ilUl Oil Uvliwi cUi 

■West North Central 
SoUth Atlantic 

i'ftO 0 M U U I U J i L/£ CLi 

West South" Central 

Mountain 

#Pacific 
# 


5.18 
15.^2 

OI CO 

10.07 

A. 01 

0, 0 
9.10 

5.37 
12.09 


-.517 (.^93) 
.205 (.359) 

_ h.Or\ ( q 0 0 \ 
-.'foO \..y}() 

• -.611 (,*f0*f) 

-.700 (.369)* 

-1 . 090 I ,*fO0 J* 

-1.179 (.^13)* 
-.523 (A89)' 


Size of place, percent i 






Central City 
Suburban 
#Non-SMSA ] 


1^.06 
32\^5 

53.^9 


.^86 (.288) 
1.926 (.220)* 


Education, meant 


13.8^ 


.66** (,0W)* 


Experience, meahi 


23.30 


.53a (.03^)* 


2 

Experience . meani * 


69" 0.73 


-'.008 (.001)* 


Core, percent i ^ - 


62.10 ' 


2.619 (.200)* 


Occupation, meani 


^6.19 


.096 (.005)* 


Hours (000's)? meani. 


2.365 


1.380 (.190V 


Intercept 




-10.529 


R«-squared 




.288 • 



Note 1 # = reference characteristic, * p < .05 



* ■ 

Source t 1976 Survey of Income and Education 
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?he ether variables associated v&th income attainment also at- 
tain statistical significance in the equation for White men. Each ad- 
ditional year of education is* associated with a*net 'gain of $664, while 
each additional year of 'work experience is associated with a $532 net 
inc^ase in income subject to a decline of $8 per jear squared of ex- 
perience. This represents the expected curvilinear effect of exper- > 
ience on income. Each additional point of Duncan index is associated 
jvith a net gain of $96, while placement in *the core sector is associated 
jvith an income advantage of $2,619. The regression coefficient for each 

of these variables, education, work experience, Duncan index, and core 

V 

placement, is larger m magnitude than that found for Hispanics. None- 
theless, the intercept is markedly lower (over $5,000),^° indicating 'that 
each of these factors is associated with somewhat less differentiation in 
the economic attainment process of the Hispanic men. This finding paral- 
lels the findings obtained for the occupational attainment process. 

TfcWfe 12 shows that mean Black income is only $10,435. Regional 
variables again play some role in the attainment process, men living in 
the Northern industrial, states tending to have higher earnings than those 
living in the three Southern regions. These differences are statistically 
significant, as are the differences between th^ size of place variables. 
Black men living in suburban areas have higher incomes than those living 
in central cities, wtre-4ja^turn have higher incomes than those living in 

rural areas. 

• » ■ 
The most noticeable characteristic of the equation for Black male 



Table 12 



Sample Characteristics and^stiaated Parameters 
of Employment Income, Black Men 
Aged 25-6^, United States , 1975 



Name of Variable 



Employment Income , 
meant 

Census region , percent* 

New England 
Middle Atlantic • 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain J 
^Pacific * 

Sise of place , percent* 

Central City- 
Suburban 
#Non-SMSA 

Education i mean* 

Experience , mean* 

^ &cj>erience^ . mean* 

Core i percent* 

.Occupation , mean* 

Hours ^>0Q's) . meant^ 



Character- 
istics 



Intercept 
R -squared 



$10,1*35 



l.*9 

16.35 
18.2? 

3.53 
30.32 
10.28 
11.81 

.9* 
7.01 



>**.33 
17.% 
. 38.3* 

11.76 

2*. 69 

772.66 

58.53 
28. *5 
2.216 



Metric Coefficient 
(Standard Error) 



.561 
.*57 
.956 
-.717 
-1.273 
-1.675 
-1 . 710 

-.393 



.^00 
1.39* 

.392 
.1*1 
-.002 

1.959 
.077 
l.*?0 



(.670) 

(.338) 

(.335)* 

(.483) 

(.322)* 

(.385)*' 

(.362)* 

(.812) 



(.18?)* 
(.233)* 

(.031)* 
(.025)* 
( .000)* 

(.153)* 
(.00*)* 

(.190)* 



-2. 



919 
3*0 



Notei # = reference characteristic, * « p"< .05 



Source t I976 ,Survey of Income and Education 



earnings is the extent to which the education, experience, Duncan index, 
and core placement coefficients resemble those of the Hispanic men. The 
onl& coefficients which differ somewhat' are those for v expenence , Hispanic 

c 

men gaining more than $100 per year of experience subject only to a mar- 
ginally higher rate of decline. In this respect there is a convergence m 
the income attainment processes of the two groups, ,both groups of men ex- 
periencing somewhat similar treatment on the labor market irrespective of 
their objective characteristics than do White men. Thus, a set of un- 
favorable characteristics will affect more strongly the earnings of ffhite 
men when compared to those with f avorable , characteristics m the sane" 
group than they would the earnings of Black or Hispanic men tfith respect 
to Other men in their groups. 

The fact that the objective (human capital) characteristics appear 
to be somewhat more discounted in the Black and Hispanic groups does T not 
necessarily indicate the presence of a discriminatory reward Structure. 
We can test for this possibility by comparing the expected and actual in- 
come attainments of these groups when their characteristics are rewarded 
according to the pattern obtained for Whites. The first two comparisons 
are based on the same variables used in the occupational comparisons (Ta- 
ble 8), while the third comparison adds both the Duncan index and the 

percentage of workers in the core sector to the Jjncome predictors. These 

» 

comparisons are presented in Table ,13. 

Examining first of alL the expected income of Black male3 in 1975, 
actual income only attained 85.2 percent of that expected on the basis of 





Table 13 






Comparative Employment Income' of Black 
and Hispanic Origin Males Aged 25-64, 
* United States, 1975 


Mean Employment 
income 


rxjuaxion jl 


isquaxion £ 


rxjuaxion j 


Black Males i 


< 






Estimated 


$12,246 


$12,241 


$11,332 


Actual 


10, 435 


10.43 5 


10,435 


Difference 


-1,811 


-1,806 


-897 


. Actual/Esti-^ 
mated 


85.2^ 


85.2% - 


92r.l% 


Hispanic Origin ; 
Malest 




• 


i- 


Estimated 


$11,645 


$11,902 


$11,480 


.Actual 


10.902 


10,902 


10.902 


Difference 


-741 


-1,000 


-578 


Actual/Esti- , 
mated 


93. 6£ 


91.6% 


95.09& 

^ 



* Equation 1 based on education, experience, and the square 
of experience) Equation 2v adds Census region and size of 
place i Equation 3 also includes economic sector and the 
Duncan index (occupation) 
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their educational attainments and thair experience. T^e, figure is the same 
after geographic variables are aided to the comparison. However, once the 
proportion of sen employed in the core sector and 'the Dunc&n maex are also 
controlled, observed income attains 92.1 percent of that expected. Thus, 
part of the mechanism Cy *hich 31aeks earn loaer income is that by Ahich 
they are assigned to employment sector and to occupational^ positions. 

Relatively similar findings obtain for Hisoamc origin men «iv. 

\ 

one important exception, namely that the percentage of realize! income is 
mgher m all tnree comparisons. ^.nus, cased on education and experience 
actual income is 93*6 percent of that expected. Since' the Hispanic ori- 
gin men are concentrated in areas tfhere tfhite men en;joy net advantages, 
tnis figure drops some.vnat in the second comparison. After core sector 
and Duncan index characteristics are added, realized income is 95. v percent 
o£ tnat expected. Nonetheless, the process of differential allocation of 
Hispanic men to less favored employment status categories is also evident, 

although the magnitude of the phenomenon is markedly lower. 

c 

However, these calculations ignore the effect of the lo>\er occupa- 
* 

tional attainments of 31ack men, treating their actual occupational at- 
■ 

tainments as given. In fact, there is a cumulative effect to be observed, 
since occupational status is itself related to income. If SlacK men had 
attained occupational status consonant nth their backgrounds, their ex- 
pected incomes *ould have been higher than those estimated in Table 13. 
Consequently, *e have re-estimated expected income for both 31ac*c ana His- 
panic men in accord .rath this hypothesis^ assigning both groups their 
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~\ 

expected occupational status from Table 8, The results of our estimates 
c 

affect only the third comparison, since occupational status is not enter- 
ed m the first two comparisons. Had, Black males obtained occupational 
status consonant with their backgrounds, their estimated^mean income in 
the third comparison would have been $813 higher. Observed income is only 
85.9 percent of that anticipated under these conditions. Since Hispanic 

w 

men did sore or less attain anticipated occupational status, this compar- 
ison is similar to that estimated in Table 13. Anticipated IJispanic in- 
come rises by only $77 and observed* income as a percentage of expected m- 
come only falls from 95. C$ to 94.3?£. jThis difference is extremely small 
when compared to the drop of 6.2$ in the percentage of expected income 
actually realized by Black men t indicating the importance of the occupa- 
tional attainment process in the determination of lower Black earnings. 

?r9m Table 13 we find that Black income is nonetheless 7.9 percent 
lower than expected. If this gap is taken to be evidence of discrimina- 
tion in the earnings process, ^ then there is some greater evidence for the 
existence of discrimination against Hispanics in the earnings proce33 than 
there was in the occupational attainment process. The earnings gap is 
5.0 percent whereas in the occupational attainment process t it was only 
2.5 percent. Again, nativity and language factors can be invoked to help 

close the unexplained gap for. the Hispanic men, whereas these factors can 

'31 

not be invoked to explain the remaining Blaclf-White differentials. Not- 
withstanding/ we are obliged to conclude that among full time employees, 

lower Hispanic income is largely explained by lower educational attainments 
A (and secondarily by the presence of men who did not speak English well) 
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rather than by treatment differences based on national origin. This holds 

# 

true in spite of *the fact that Hispanic men receive lower returns, than 
White men for their human capital characteristics. While the net returns 
estimated in the income attainment equations for Black and Hispanic edu- 
cational attainment are very similar, the comparative process accomplished 
in Table 13 makes it clear that Hispanic men come much closer to attain- 
ing income levels of Whites thaxrdo Black men, particularly after the -ef- 
fects of occupational attainment are "adjusted. 

Characteristics of the Wonen's Samples . Since the analysis of the 
attainment of women procedes in exactly the 3ame manner as that accomplish- 
ed for men, we present in Table 14 the weighted sample sizes of the three 
women's samples. The 'total weighted SIE samples prepared for this report p 
represent an estimated 2.8 million White women, 5.0 million Black women, 
and 2.2 million Hispanic women. Given the fact that so many women were 
not employed full time in 1975, the samples on which our regression esti- 
mates will be based are much smaller, 1.2 million White women, 1*8 million 

Black women, and 6XO,<5CO Hispanic wflmen. 

* 

The language characteristics of the Hispanic women are presentecLin 
Table 15 > which shows that the Hispanic women are somewhat less anglicized 
than the Hispanic men. • While only 21.2 percent of the men did not speak 
English well, the figure is 29.1 percent of the women. This 'Indicates 
that there has been somewhat ^Less language shift to English among the wo- 
men, a finding which holds true for each of the' Hispanic ethnic groups i- 
dentified in this report. * 
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J ^ 

TableJ^ 

♦ 

Estimated Numbers of Females Aged 25-6^ in Selected Groups 
by Employment Status, United States, 1975 


1 

Weighted Samples 
(in thousands) 


Employment Status 


Employed 

Total Employed - Pull -tine 


-White* 1 * 
Black 

Spanish 1 total 


3.791 2,28? % 1,173 
5,021 3,222 . 1,777 
2^8 1,136 \ 610 


Chicano 
Puerto Rican 
Cuban 

Other Hispanic 


1,22?, ^ 630 301 
, .35^ 117 62 
183 . 115 81 
W 27^ 166 



Sourcei 1976 Survey of Income and Education 
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Table 15 






» 


Distribution of Language Characteristics 
for Spanish Origin Females Aged 25-64, 
United States, 19^6 






Language Characteristics* 


' s 

Spanish Origin Group 


Mother Current 
Tongue Usage 


All 
Spanish 


Chicano 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Other 
Hispanic 


English Usual Languages 












Engi Eng monolingual 


10.3* 


* 

10. 2% 


ft 

1.7* 


0.8# 


20. 8# 


bpnj r,ng monolingual 


6.1 


7.0 




. 0.5 ' 


6.7 


Engi Eng bilingual 


. 2.9 


3.9 


1.0 


0.4 


■2.7 


Spnj Eng*HH — Eng bil 


25.0 


29.0 


20.2 


13.7 


22.3 ' 


Spni Spn HH-- Eng bil 




3.3 


3.0 


7.7 


2.4 


"Spanish Usual Languages 










Spni Spn bilingual 


23.2 # 


20.6 


3^.8 


31.0 


18.5 


Spni poor English 


29.I 


■ 26.0 


34.9 . 


^5.9 


- 26.'6 


Total 


'lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 

v ■ 


100.0 



# See text for definitions 
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- Labor Force Status Characteristics of 25-64 Year Old Women . These 

« 

.language shift patterns have an impact on t*he iabor force participation 
* rates of Hispanic women* While 29.1$ of the sampled Hispanic women re- 
ported that they did hot speak English well, they contributed only 21,5$ 
of the employed women and represented only of the jvomen employed 

full time. These figures 'contrast markedly with those of Hispanic men, 
where the principal effect of not speaking English well was an over-rep- 
resentation in part time employment* Among women not speaking' English 
well it is associated primarily with absence from the paid labor force and 

* 0 

subsequently with an over-representation in* part time employment. Both 

32 

effects are rather sizfe&ble. # 
< 

This is not to say, however, that these women are prevented from 
i 

working. An examination of the labor force characteristics of the sampled 

0 * 

^groups reveals tha> Hispanic women have somewhat less complaints than oth- 

er women about the availability of suitable employment* 5Jius, in Table 16- 

the percentage of Hispanic women who are involuntarily confined to pa rt 
\\ 

time employment is lower than the percentages* of White and Black women* f 
This is ^rue for each of the Hispanic ethnic groups as well with .the .ex- 
ception of Cuban women? ^fiw *ere slightly more likely than White women to 
I t complain about the availability of fuTl^i^ employment. 0 

These data also reveal important differences in tnfeHtsJao;^; 
aetivi^- oi women from the different Hispanic groups, Cuban women were 



K"^Htst^^^orce^ jt f 
uban women were >^ i 
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*both mo^t likely t& bjG 3 employed and most likely to be employed full tic 
Thia contrasts markedly with *the employment patterns of Puerto Rican 



s 



Table 16 



Labor Fouce Status of Selected Groups, Females 
25-6$ Years of. Age, United States, 1975 



Labor Force 
Status 



Employed Full-time 



Employed less than - 



full-time, cause t 

Involuntary 
Illness 

Family Responsibilities 
Education 
•Other ' . 



Subtotal 



Not in th^e -labor force 1 



Illness. ^ 
Family Responsibilities 
Education 
Involuntary : 
Other 



-1 — 



"White" 



30.9% 



1.5 
13.1 
0.5 
1.2 



29,. 5 



3.8 
32.0 

"0.5 

1.2 
2.1 



Black 

-«-# r 



35.^ 



15.7 
3.0 

8.4 
0.7 
0.9 



28.8 



11.7 
18.2 

0.7, 

4.0 

1.2 



ATI 
Spanish 



Selected G roups 

1 Puerto 



27*3^ 



10.6 
.1.5 

10.2 
0.4 
0.8 



23.5 



6.2 

"35.0 
l.l 

XX 



C h^cano 



an 



Other 
Cuban Hispanic 



24.8^ 17.4y» 44. If* ^4.9^ 



i 



11.5 


8.6 


13.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 


12..3 


5.8 


3.0" 


0.8 


0.0 


, 0.0^ 


0.B 


0,0 


0.7 



8.6 v 

1.5 
10.9 

0.6 
, 1.3 



26. §. f 15.9 19.0 21.9 



4.9 


12.2 


8.5 


■39.5 


48.5 


22.9 


0.7 


1.1 


. 2.-3 


1.9*. 


4.3 


• 2.9 


• 1.4 


0.5 


0.3 


48 N 4 


66.7 


36.9 



4.3 

31.6 
1.6 

2.5 
.2.2 



Subtotal 



39.^5 



35.8 



49/2 



Total 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



lOO.^ 



:O0„0 100.0 



^Source 1 1976 Survey ,of Income and Education 
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women. Only one- third of the Puerto Rican women were employed, during 

the year, only 17 .4 percent having had hill time jobs* The other two 
* ( 

Hispanic groups had employment patterns intermediate to these, the Chi- 

( 

cano pattern tending to resemble somewhat more that of the Puerto Rifcan 

w 

women, the Other Hispanic pattern that of the Cuban women* 
4 Taken as & whole the Hispanic origin women had a relatively dis- 

tinctive pattern of labor force activity. First of all, they had the 
lowest rates of full time employment* Secondly, among part time workers 
there appeals to be somewhat less dissatisfaction with their situation* 
Or* the other hand* among women not in the labor force there is a somewhat 
higher percentage 3aying that they could not obtain employment, higher 
tnar, that found for tfhite women, lower than that found for 31acif women. ' 
Thirdly, a, much higher percentage of Hispanic than non-Hispanic women 
said that their family responsibilities constituted tljp major reason why 
they did no t # enter the paid labor force. On .the one hand, since there is 
a higher percentage of Hispanic ^women with school age children, this is 
■pgrtly supported" by the objective circumstances. On the other, it may 
,repRsent a stronger commitment to tbte traditional role of women, Hispan- 
ic origin womeh being somewhat more likely to refrain from working outside 

of the home when there are school age children at home. 

* „ ' * * V*. 

Table 16 also shows the familiar finding that Black women have 

higher labor force participation" rates than %Lte * 0 men. This i s true in 
spite of the fact that a higher percentage of Black women complain of 
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difficulty in obtaining both employment in general and run $ime eniploy- 
ment in particular. In short, if their involuntary rates of unemployment 
and underemployment were the sane as those of White *omen, their labor 
force participation rates would be still higher. 

The Relative Occupational Attainments of 25*44 Year Old Women . 
Since Taole 16 makes it very clear that access to the labor force fc. a:- 
men is at least partly contingent on voluntary factors,* the restriction 
of our analysis to women who we^e employed full time m 1975 is particu- 
larly appropriate. To determine the "role of language ana # etnnic charac- 
teristics in the occupational attainment process of St&msh »vomen, the 
relevant statistics are presented m T^ble 17. There are a number of 
differences between the sample characteristics of Hispanic women and those 
of Hlsptnlc men. Pirkt gf all, fewer of the Hispanic /,omen ^ho workea 
full tine are foreign born, a finding which is related to the relative 
absence of women who do not speak English well. Secondly, ther& are pro- 
portionately fewer women than men *ho worked full-time and lived m non- 
SMSA regions. Thirdly, women are fsir more frequently found in fhe pen- 
pheral rather than the core^sector of the economy. 'Finally, there are 
fewer Puerto Hican and Chicano women found in full time employment. The 

Chicano contribution to the male wdrk force was over si^ty percent; among 

-a 

females less than fifty percent of the Konen claimed Chicano ethnic crxgm. 

tk > 
< tJ3" 1 £ mean occupational attainment of Hispanic women m 1975 *vag 

35.58 ^jjpean points. Women of Qther Hispanic ancestry had the highest mean 
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Table 1? 

Sample Characteristics and Estimated Parameters 
of Occupational Attainment, Hispanic Origin 
Women Aged 25-64, United States, 1975 ^ 



Name of Variable 
V* 1 



Duncan index , meani 

Nativity , percent i 

U.S. Bom 
FB, Before I960 
FB, 1960's 
#FB, 1970»s 

Census region , percent 1 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central ** 
Mountain 
^Pacific 

J 

Size of place ; percent 1 

' Central city 
» Suburban • 
#Non?§M5A 



Education , meani 



Experience , meanj 



Experience . meani 



Core , percent 1 



Language character - 



istics , percent 1 

#Ei Eng monolingual 
St Eng monolingual 



Character- 
istics 



35.3§ 



49.07 
19.76 

23.75 
7.^2 



1.38 
19.62 

4.52 

1.30 
13.48 
.23 
21.62 

8.63 
29.22 



38.82 
28.54 
32.64 

11.36 
22.36 
633.99 
.37.79 



12.97 
6.. 96 



Metric Coefficient 
(Standard Error) 



5.55 (2.72)* 
3.72 (2.75) 
3.09 (2.43) 



-4.47 (4.87) 

-.92 (2.14) 

.10 (2.77) 

-3.28 (4.89) 

2.32 (2.43) 

7.25 (9.89) 

4.83 (1.75 * 

3.02 (2.27) 

/ 



--.55 (1.56) 

2.44 (1.64) 

■ 

2.66 ( .20)* 

-1.05 ( .19)* 

.02 ( ,.00)* 
3.68' (1.16)* 



-8.13 (2.61)* 



* yj 



0 



/ 

<• 

» ■ 

* A 
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t 

d 

> 


s Table 17 
(cont) 


Name of Vafriable 


Character- 
istics 


Metric Coefficient 
(Standard Error) 


Language character- 
istics, percentt 






St Eng bilingual 
St Eng Hh, Eng bilipg 
St Spn Hh, Eng bilin^ 
S* Spanish bilingual 
St Spanish, poor Eng 


30.88 
5.02 

* 22.95 
17.08 


-^.66 (3.20) 

— ^.75 (1.93)* 
. -8.39 (3:oi)* 
-6.52 (2.31)* 
-9.33 (2.70)* 


Ethnic itv . pe rcent t 






Puerio Rican/ 
Cuban 

Other Hispanic 
' #Chicano 


. 10.15 
13.20 

27.18 

^9.^7 


a , 3.0^ (2.66) 
2.^8 (2.59) 
' (1.65)* 


Intercept , 


* 


12.73 


R-squared 




.^30 


p 

effects of language 
variables on r-square 




6.16* 


p 

effects of ethnic 
variables on r-square 


7 


3 . 82* . 



* p . 05» # - reference characteristic. 



Source t 1*976 Survey of Income and Education , 9 
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attair-nt-nt^, Vi.Z'jy followed iy CUosir. rosier- Aith a sear* of 33.5c. Chicago / 

• 

-vozer. had a :s.ear. ir.dk x of 33. Vj Puerto Ricar. .'-o^er-, 31*34* Inese ;-at- 
terr.~ differ ^cc^rja- froa those : for r^ales, £ut tr.e Cuoar. ans 0*; 



oar* ar-- Otr-er 

Hiotar.ic origin groups continue to hare r^ar^e^ly higher status for to rri- 
ers of botn sexes. 

jev£ra:mc varSacles sees to r-avje sozeAnat lesser xnportar.ce ir. tn: 

ar.ic a o^er.. Tr.e coefficient for 
oner. m tr„e 
tnar. -vo~er. in a r.^ccr of otn- 
ve a significant iizpac-t 



occ^r^tional atralni2er.:> process for H: 
only Jt\ r/^or^l ^raaolT'i^Tri^i^can^, - 
ol^es O./.civ nsyl^ r^ign^r net attainments 

i . - • / 

er re^iafw* 2i^e 3i-$iace of r^siaer.ce /ices not n& 



or- oto.*#\ti£nal attainment i 

;att^rr. of coefficients for tn* n*plvity vanacles suggests 
^er*ce ir. tii^ ^r+ite* Ctates is associat^i Aitn mpner 

m 



tnat 1 



oco^tior.al 



a ho ^re recent irs^igrar.ts. '< ozen / 



^ r> o w« o 



Unite i " ta**s p*f:re 1970 also ter.a to nave mgner status tnan trie re- 

cent isaigrsj , .t« tnet of language factors J S J 

* 7n f var*.a-leo ^"coci'^tca ?ntc. r*^ar- oa^i^al c:^r^oteriwtics *ire ^1- 

*r.ter*-^txr*£;- F^cr. aiiit # ior*al /ear of caucatior. is ^scociatea a i tr- a 
i 

01 r ^>or.car. pcir^ts , o fi^are sirsilstr to that founa for Hispar.- 

i 

M o.'.ev*-,r, olace^nt in tr*e core sector ol tne economy is associat- i 



r-et g-ii 
ic sen. 



Cxi 



utr. r.^ r'An ol 3.6^i Dur*car. points, a figure saostantially higher 



tnar* tr-at foon; .usparno nen* Thus, ^ltnougfi Aooen are less likely to 
hive t^> i r. alljcitfi to th f . core sector, those »\ho are so allocated are 
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beneficiaries of important gains in status. Still more interesting are 
the regression coefficients of thef experience variables. Each addition- ^ 
al year of work force experience is* associated *ath a net decline of 1.05 
Duncan points, subjec^to a .02' point increase in status per squared year 
of tfork force experience. Alien calculated this reveals a curvilinear 
pattern ahich indicates a sharp increase in the occupational status of 
younger *omen. tomen who have fc^n out of school, for /twenty or mors 
years tend to r-av* net attainments about twelve to fourteen points be- 
low tne most recent entrants onto tne job market, there having been a 

* 

relative rapid increase m occupational status over the # last fifteen f 
years or so. * # 

The addition of the language variables to the regression equation. 

causey a statistically significant increase *in the proportion of the var- 

lance explained. The interpretation of the coefficients in this equation 

is very straightforward. The English monolinguals of English mcrther tongue 

h ' 

nave markedly higher attainments than oth$r groups, differences *hich at- 

* 34 
tain significance in all but one comparison. Thus, both English lan- 
guage origin and English^ language monolingual ism appear to confer a spe- 
cial status in the occupational attainment process of Hispanic rfomen. 

The addition of the ethnic variables also increases the^ropor- 
^^tion of the variance explained. While it appears that Chicano women have 
lower than expected attainment levels, only the Other Hispanic women have 
significantly higher attainment ' levels. Since the Other Hispanic women 
have a geographic distribution very' similar to those of Chicano women, 
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this fir.iir.gls r.ot'ilkely to be due to regional differences (collmear- 
ity'm the vsn#bles}# 

Similar data for White Aoser. are presented" in Table 16* The "mean 
?cc\ipat/£nal attainment is 47.04, slightly higher thar. that fo-*r.a for 
JThite aeri# The cost not a Die distinction bet wen tne sample characters- 
tics of White 35*1 and -vomer, is allocation ta the core sector of the e- 
?-nomy- »Vhile ov-r 62 percent of Ar.ite sen /.ere founa in core employ- 



er £ 

— :ercent of 'Jhite corner, nad core sector employment. - " For 

tr.ose /rczen am nai ;c^i:.ea cere employment* however, tne net re /-an /.as 

socerfhat greater v5.64 Dur.car* points;. * 

Tne coefficients for the numar. capital type variables are aloe 

c-*iv inhere *ir.£. Each actional year of educational attainment is 

accrsciatc-s tn ^ net gain of Duncan pointer, nearly one^ year lo*er 

tr-an t.v-t fOwjr.i for .7>ite^r. p^t substantially higher than tnat found for 

Hispanic /omen. The iota al-o reveal that neither of the 'experience co- 

efficiertc ar* statistically significant, indicating tnat /.omen, of all ages 
- J v 

hav^ approximately the same occ ^patiof.ai attainments for a giver, set of 

* 

7harac 'eristics* * 

?h*r* findings are relatively ar.i^e. Tney suggest that Miitc 

/ 

/oner, ar^ more uniiSraly assigned to relatively high statu^ occupational 
positions m tr.* peripheral secret of tne economy. Their tbp&f* capital 
Characteristics are somez-hat less important than they are for men in tne 
# determination jf occupational position- This can be clearly seen b v , exam- 
' ining the f^rlt elation m^Apper.iix A, an equation .vhicn takes "into 
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Table 18 



V 



Sample Characteristics and Estimated Parameters 
of Occupational Attainment, White Wo- 
men Aged 25-64, United States, 1975 



Name of Variable 



Duncan index , meani 



Census region , percent: 

New England 
middle Atlantic * 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
^Pacific 

Size^ of place , percenti 



Central city 
^ Suburban 
#Non-SMSA 

Education , meani % 
Experience , meani / 
Experience^ , meani 
Corfe, percenti 



Character- 
istics 



Metric Coefficient 
(Standard Error) 



5.37 • 
18.03 

19.64 

8.79 
15*83 

7*44 

8.24 , 

4.72 
11.94 

17.30 
28.67 
54.03 


-3-35 (1.74)* 
-2.04 (1.25) 
-3.72'(1.23)» 
-5.13 (1.50)* 
• -2.39 (1.29) 
-.78 (1.59) 
-.10 (1.53) 
1.22 (1.8» 

t 

2.62 ( .96)* 
3.64 (V80)* 


13.60 


^.30 ( .15)* 


23.80 


-.20 ( .12) 


718.16" . 


..00 ( .00) 


45.15 


5. 80 (1.23)* 



Intercept 
R-squared 



11.38 
.318 



Notes j * p < .05, # = reference characteristic 
Source t 1976 Survey of Income and Education 
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J 

account* only education and the two experience variables. The intercept 

c 

in the equation for White women is nearly 26 Duncan points higher than 

that m the equation for White men, while the returns to human capital ^ 

characteristics are lower, the experience variables again not attaining 

statistical significance. The direction of the coefficients suggests that 

most recent entrants to the work force have higher net status than older 

women* 
* 

The regional -geographic effects indicate that women *ho live^ in 
trie Pacific region have somewhat higher net attainments, while living in- 
side an SKSA is also associated wxth higher net attainments. The differ- 
ences between central city and sut&irban residence are not significant. 

Comparable data for Black women are presented la Table 19. Mean 
occupational attainment is 35.02, considerably below that of White women 
but equivalent to that of Hispanic women. It is much higher than that of 
Blacit men. Differential allocation of Black ®aen to the peripheral sec- 
tor is quite evident, only 34.30$ of Black women natfTn^Jrtj^ed employ- 
ment in the core sector. This figure 16 somewhat lower than that of His- 
panic women, whose educational attainments are over one year below those 
of <Black women. The return to core employment for Black women is nearly 
*a3 high as that of White women and substantially higher than that found 
for Hispanic women. 

The return to education for Black women ^teo compares favorably 
with the regression coefficient ob&ined for White women. Both groups 
obtained over tpur points of^occupational status ifor each additional year 
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Table 19 




Sample Characteristics and Estimated Parameters 
of Occupational Attainment, Black Wo- 
men Aged 25-^i United States, 1975 


Name of Variable 


Character- 
istics 


Metric -Coefficient 
(Standard v Error) 


s 

Duncan index, meant 


^ ^ OP 
J J* 




Census rfeeion. percent 1 






New England 
Middle Atlantic , 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East Smith Hpntral ' 

West South Central 
Mountain 
^Pacific 


1.61 

.18.6? 

'"i.U . y ( , 

3-73 v 
30.22 

10. 40 
.89 
8.02 


-5.03 (2.90) 

-r.91 (1.41) 

- Lli ( ^ Lb \ * 
-2.64 (2.10) 
-2.43 (l.*36) 

56, 11. 71)* 

s -2-. 78 (1.60) 
-1. 57 (3> 75) 


Size of place. Dercent t 






Central city 
\ Suburban 
#Non-SMSA 


48 . ^7 
16.98 
34.55 


4.06 ( .84)* . 
V 3.78 (1.07)* 


Education, meani 


12.68 


4.18 ( .14)* 


experience, meant 


22.26 


-.87 ( .12)* 


"Experience 2 , meant 


637. 1^ 


. .02 ( .00)* 


Core, percentt 


3^.52 


5.26 ( .73)* , 

t 
* 


Intercept . * 




-9-88 


R- squared 




• .371 • 



Notes t * p < .05, # = reference characteristic 
Source t 1976 Survey of Income and Education 
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'of educational attainment. These returns are substantially higher than 
those obtained by Hispanic women. However, the pattern of the regres- 
sion^coefficients for the ejcperience variables ahows great similarity in ^ 
the evolution of the Attainment process for Black and Hispanic women. 
?or both groups of women there is a significant curvilinear pattern to 
the experience coefficients, indicating a sharp and continuous increase 
^ in the net occupational status of the younger women, each more recent , 

group of women who have entered into the work force having higher occupa- 
tional status than its predecessor. These findings suggest that young 

Black and Hisp f anic woc^n are experiencing net benefits in occupational 

38 

^status from the recent m evolution of the American economy. The equation 

. 

for 31ack men indicates a similar trend but one that is less marked. It 
appears that *hite women may ba experiencing some similar increase m oc- 

cupational attainment, but the data are not statistically significant. 

/ 39 

ffhite men continue to accrue* occupational stratus as they get older. 

The data for Black women also tend to support the proposition that 

" ' / 

living on the West Coast is associated with higher occupational status, a 

40 r 

finding previously noted for Bljack men. The Importance of residence m 
an SMSA area is also clearly indicated, both central city and suburban 
residence being associated with net gains in occupational status of 3-5 
or more Duncan points. \ 

Having presented the equations for White and Black, women, we can 
now procede to the comparative analysis of the relative occupational at- 
tainments of minority group women. The baseline equations which permit 
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us to regard Black and Hispanic *omen at^tne rate of return secured by 

White women are presented in Appendix B- TheHhree sets of comparisons 

* 

are presented in Table 20. - ^ 

Considering first of all the expected occupational attainments of 
Blac/C women, Table 2C shotts that Black ;;omen had a mean attainment level 
only 81.05? of that expected on the basis of their education and exper- 
ience. The introduction of-thje geographic' variables. changes the level of 
predicted attainment very' little, 'no/zever, the fact that such a high per- 
centage of BlacK /vomen were deferentially distributed to the peripheral 
sector lo.'-^rs their expected attainments. Observed attainment attains 
85.45? of that expected, the remaining gap not being explained by the var- 

4 

lables considered in this analysis. This gap approximates a measure of 

* 

direct discrimination, differential distribution to the peripheral sector 
being treate^ as a form of indirect discrimination. 

The situation of the Hispanic women.is markedly different, their 
attainments approaching the expected attainment level to a much greater 
Extent. # 3ased only on education and experience Hispanic attainment is 
94.0% of that expected. "itfhen regional, variables are added, the, propor- 
tion of' realized attainment drops to 89.1$, Hispanic womenj^iding to live 
in regions where ffhite women are relatively priviliged. % After Hispanic 
women hate been differentially distributed to the peripheral sector, ac- 
tual attainment approximates that of White women. " Thus, there is very 
little evidence of direct discrimination as we have defined it; there is 
evidence of indirect discrimination via differential distribution to the 
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Table 20 




■ 


Comparative Occupation Attainments of Black ' - 
aytfTTlispania Origin Females Aged 25-6*1, 
^ * \ * Un\ted States, 1975 


Meaji i)uncaji . i( 
IndeJc 


* -42q\}ation 1* 


Equation 2 


Equation 3 • 


BAa£k Females 


• \ 


* 

• 




* m Eatimated 


■ , ^3.22 


1*3.81 


M.02 


Actual 


• • 35-02 


35,02 " 


15.02 


Difference 


*. 

-8.2)) 


-8,79- 


^ -6.90 " 


*Actual/Esti- 
mated 


81.0% 


79.9% 


85.^ 


s 

Hispanic Origin 
^^fc f Females* 

Estimated 
« 

Actual 


• 

■37.65 •' 
35*38' 


■ 

39\69 
-"3548 " 

-* 


* -35,?8\ 


Differenc^- 


. ' -2.28 - 




* -i.28 


Agtual/Esti*- 






m 96. % * 
-A- * 



* JEquwtion 1 base* ion education, ,qxper 4 ience, and the sqyare 
of experience* -JEqtfation Z a<^^#efc§us region and size of 
plapej Equation 3 adds econorSStf ^sector ■ - # 

Sourcei "19?6 Survey of Income and .Education. . 
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peripheral sector. This is a problem which is'share'd by both Hispanic and 
Blacit worn*,:., although on the whole .ve are obliged to '-oijclude *that- Hispanic 
■vomer, nave occupational attainments much more similar to tjiose ^l^te 
.vomer, than -do 31ack jvoiaen. In addition, soma of the lower attainment level 
jf Hispanic *omfl^/can probably be attributed to the effects of nativity and' 
language characteristics. This would tend to reduce still further the gap . 
betwer* Hispanic and Ahite women, ' 

Trie Felatrve Income Attainments of 25-64 Year Old Women * Ha^fej 
le*eram^- th^ importance of language and ethnicity variables m the oc- 
cupational attainments of women, we shall ^rocede to examine the role of 

taeoe variables in the income attainment process. Th$ relevant data for 

• > ■ ¥ 

the analysis jf the income detemanation^process for Hispanic women are 

pre^ent^ in*Table 21. .Yean 1975 earnings from employment were $6,783, al- 

tholiga aa expected there is some vanatiori by fcthnic group (Puerto Rican % 

38,046, Other Hispanic = $7,160, Cuban = $7,076, Chicano = $6,239) # . An 

"examination of the regression coeJf icients^ $hows, however* that these dif- 4 

ferences ^re adequately explained by the ©th&eor&riables contained in the 

4? *^ - • 

equation. " , * * - 

• 4 

• ^The addition of the language variables to the equation stgnificant- 
ly increases the' proportion of the variance explained. .An examination of 

V 

1 

the regression coefficients shows *tljat the inability to speak Englishmen, 

\ * * # 

already associated 'with leds access to full time employment , is a signifi- 

~<s> . 

m 

cant disadvantage when compared to most T o-ther language characteristic groups 



Table" 21 * 

Sample Characteristics and Estimated Parameters 
of Employment Income, Hispanic Origin 
Women Aged 25-64, United States, 1975 



Name of Variable 



Employment incotne . w 
^ mean i w 

a ctivity , percent! / 

/U.S. Born / 
FB", Before i960 7 
>FB, 1960's 
#FB, 1970 f s * 

Census region , -percent 1 

New England 
Middle Atlantic — / 
East North Central 
West •North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South' Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
^Pacific * 

Size of place , percent 1 

Central City 
Suburban 
#Non-SMSA 

Education , meant 

Experience , meant 
2 

Experience . meant 
Cor e . percentt 
Occupation , meanf 
Hours (OOP's) , meant ' 



Character- 
is tl'cs 



$6,783 



49.07' 
19.76 

23.75 
7.42 



. 1-.38 
19.62 
4.52 
1.30 
13.^8 

21. £2 

8.63 
29.22 



•36.82- 
28.54* 
32.64) 




Metric Coefficient 
(Standard Error) 



.432 (. .464) 
.459 ( .468) 
\598 ( .414) 



.100 ( 
1*478 ( 

-.039 ( 
.482 ( 

.355 ( 



.828) 
.364)* 
.471)- 
.830) 
.413) 



.745 'CT.9W 
-1.142 ( .299)* 
-.178 ( .385) 



.837 ( .266)* 
.725 ( .279)* 



.172 ( .038)* 
.013 t .033) 

-.000 ( .001) 
.585 ( .198)*^ 
,039 ■(, :006)*. 

1-.504, ( ..270)* 



v Table 21 ■ • 


Namtfgbf Variable 

— 


Character- 
istics • — ■ 


Metric Coefficient 
(Standard Error ) 


Language character- 
istics, percent! 






#Ei Eng monolingual 
Si Eng monolingual 
Ei Eng bilingual 
oi j&ng nn f bng oiling 
Si Spn Hh f Eng tiling 
Si Spanish fciliiigual 
St Spanalh, poafr Eng 


12.97 
* 6.96 
4.14. 
30.88 
-5.02 

22.95- 
■17.08" 


« 

■> 

-.053 (.446) 
■ -.588 (.^45) 
.427 (.330) 
.202 (.515) . 

-.405 (.395) 
-1.066 (.462)* 


ethnicity, percent! 


1 




Puerto Ricaru 
t Cuban 

uufier nispanic 
#Chicano 


10.15 
13.2CT 
27. 18 
49.47 


.093 (.453) 
" . -.744 (.440) 

-.457 (.£82) v ' 

r 


Intercept 






R-6quared 
P * 

effects of language 
variables on r-square 


■ f 


. * .337 

1 




/ 

5-69* ' • 


effects of ethnic 
-variables on r-square 


p 


'2.51 ' . . 



* P < .05 t § = reference characteristic » see Table 5 for 
r < symbols and abbreviations 



Source! - 1$ 76' Survey of Income and Education 
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Nonetheless, the data generally do not show any significant differences* 

in the net income returns between any groups of women who speak English 

43 

with some degree of fluency* This finding contrasts markedly, with that 

■ • 
found for men, where tljp "most anglicized men had # the. highest net incofces. 

I * 

The findings for this equation tend to support the proposition that the 

, . ' > 

mother tongue of Hispanic women is relatively* unimportant among wgmen who 

have successfully obtained full time employment. 

m 

An examination of a number of other coefficients reveals that these 
women are not rewarded as anticipated. Thus, while the estimated coeffi- 
cients for all groups of women are positive, none differ significantly , 



^from the reference group of most recent migrants, indicating the rejyRive 

lack of importance of the nativity factor. There also -appears to be rela- 

tively little regional variation in tfye income, attainment process, Hispan- 

ic women in the racific and Middle Atlantic^ regions having somewhat higner 

incomes than those living in the ffest South Central region (most living in 

Texas) In addition, the,^xpected effects of work experience are absent^ 

the number of years which have elapsed since these women have completed 

tfteir education not^being significantly related to earned irfcoae. 

?he other variables fend to have the Expected effects* ffoaen who 

* 

live in 3JGA areas have higher net incomes than those who live outside of 

such regions. ?or thj remaining variables the size of the coefficients 

are markedly smaller than those j$und for Hispanic males! Each addi^on- 
* * ' 

al year of. eduction is associated with a net gain/ of -5172, while core secto: 
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employment is associated Aath a^idi^ionai $5op t^eh actional 



/ point of IXmcan^ index /nth $39 of additional income. 



Generally s^e^eihg, it a^ea^s tnat language variables arje&r tfl 
have 3oaenrfcat less Effect orL the, at t^insent cr^esses it Hispanic .vor:en 



tnan they do on the attainment procetses o: r.^^c.c :L3n, *at least inso- ^ < 

tar as ceroons tfho Acritecf full tiiSte are oor.cerr.63A. Tne analysis of tne> 



ve z.zr o r tar. t a ivan- 



lata sno^a tr-at /-ocen oi Sngiisn iiotner tongue e$;> 

tages in tne ccc*pQtior*grl attaasent prtfeess. no'-eve^ ont|j? tms proce; 

i v * - ^ . ^ 

,vac complete-, t.v. only gro^r o^or.en si^n^f-ioantly ^is^vsntagei in tr 



" ftoll, Vnli/ce thenar ^ale counterparts , ho/ ever, tnese .'<o~en ^re alreaa;, 
under-repr^3entecrto an isp orient extent ^n tne fJLl tine -or/: force. 

In- cumulative effects of occupational an- income ^ttainnent for 

*tne language characteristic croupe are p^esentei in Tucle 22, The collar 

val^e as^ignel to tne regression coefficients for occ^r&tional attainment 

(Table I 7 } io that calc^latei m Table 2\ ( 339 j • This tacle clearly re- 

veals the disadvantageous position of the *oier, ^ho ii not speak Snglisn 

f 

*ell, tnese *onen having incomes 3*1,450 cclo* those of tr+e English nono- 

r * * 

Imgualo of English mother tongue. This ta&lg also. 3hoA3 that tite tro * 
groups of English bilingual women of Spanisn Bother tongue had incomes J 
•which .vere more .or les/s equivalent to tnose of th* 1 Er^lish monolingual * 
reference group. This suggests that coztetency in English nore inpo. 

> • / - 

ant than the mere fact of having English as a fifcst, childhood language. 

The data also indicate, however, that the coraplet'e anglicisation of> * 
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Table 22 



Estimated Cumulative Dollar Effect of Language 
Characteristics on- Income, Hispanic Origin 
-W^men Aged 25-6**, United States, 1975 



■ * 

Language Characteristics 


t Source of Differential 


Mother ■■ 


* Current 








Tongue 


, Usage 


Occupation 


Income 


Total 


Si English monolingual 


$ -317 


.-55 


-370 


Ei English bilingual 


^-182 


-588 


-770 


Si Eng Hh, Eng bilingual 


-185 


^27 


2^2 


Si Spn Hh, Eng bilingual 


-327 


202 




Si Spanish bilingual 


-25^ 


-^05 


-659 


Si Spanish, 


poor English 


-36^ 


-1066 


-1^30 



Notet S =; Spanish, E = English, Eng = English, Hh = house- 
hold 



of In^or 



Source i 19?6 Survey of Indome and Education 
Tables 1? and "21 



women of Spanish mother tongue is t not associated with higher net income. 

The retention of Spanish as a second language for persons of English 

mother tongue is also negatively regarded, These data suggest that move- 

ment to English is acceptableVnd unidirectional, but that movement either 
§ ■ 

too sIoa or too rapid nay be associated with net negative 'earnings. 

?j*roir.g" to the analysis of the income attainment process of White 
Aomer., trie relevant data are presented m Table 23V The regression co- 
efficients indicate that *omen living in th^ Pacific \r-^ Middle AJlantic 
states en*oy higher net income /romep living in post other 

a pattern 'similar to that found for the Hispanic *omen. ffomen living m 



regions, 



oV-CA regions have higher net incomes than those living outside of such 

* 

regions. The differenced between central city and suburban residence are 
not significant. % ^ ( 

Tne regression coefficients for the ^remamihg variables are gener- 
ally larger in size* than those estimated for Hispanic *omen. Thus, t&ch 
additional year of education is associated with a net income gain of $593, _ 
a figure not *too much below that found* for White* men. Location in the core 
sector is associated *ith a net* increase of Sl,5Q9 ? ivhile each additional 
year of experience is associated with an, $84 increase in income. JThese 
figures are markedly higher than those obtained fey Hispanic women, al- * 
though the returns to Durban indexed status are only marginally higher.* 
$45 versus $39). * . 

WJien compared to the findings* obtained for White men, only eddca- 

i 

tional attainment confers nearly equivalent income rewards. Each additional 



A. 



Table 23 0 
* . 

Sample ,Charact eristics and Estimated Parameters 
u of Employment Income, White Women 

Aged 2£-6^, United States,- 1975, 



Name of Variable 



Empl oyiyrent^income . 
meant 

Census region , percent t 

New England" 

Middle Atlantic , 

East North Central % 

dest North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

j/Pacific t 
i 

Size of place ,~parcent~t — 

Central city - 
Suburban 
#Non-SMSfc 



Education , meant 
Experienc e, mean J 



* * 



penence 



mean t 



Core, percent 1 
Occupation , raeani 
Hours (flOO's) , mean 1 



Character- 
istics 



$8", 2^7 



5.37 

18,03 
19.6^ 

8.79 
15.83 

8.2^ 
- if. 72 
11.9^ 



17.30 
28,6? 
5^.03 

13.60 
23.80 
71&.16 
^5.15 

2.128 



Intercept 
R-squareq^^f 



Metric Coefficient 
(Standard U^ror) 



-.936 (,389) 

.078 (.279) 

-.218 (.276) 

-.886 (.33*0* 

-.532 (.288) 

-1,000 (.355)* 

-1.018 (,3^0)* 

-.72*5 (.^08). 



.,832 (,213V 
1.03^ (,179)* 

•598 (,039)* 
,08^ (.027)* 
-,001 (.001) 

1.509 (.156)* 
.01*5 (.0^)* 

-.000 (.000) 



-3>710 

.270 



Notet * p <s .CJ5, g = reference, characteristic 



Sourjcet 1976 Survey of Income and Education 
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point of Duncan index was associated with markedly higher net earnings 

44 * 
for White men than for White women. The same is true for location in 

* 

the'ctfre sector of the economy. The data also reveal marked differences 
in^the effects of experience, Vt least to the extent that it is possible 
to capture such effects m a cross-sec tiohal sample v . There is a very 
pronounced curvilinear- relationship between *ork experience and income 
for Whitei males, income rising by $532 per year subject to a decline of 
S6 per year of squared work experience. Earnings only increase by $34 
per year for White females, the nonlinear effect not being significant* 

The data* for the analysis of the determinants of 31ack female in- 
come are presented m Table 24. v There are many similarities in the in- 
come attainment process of Black and White'f emales. The effects of re- 
rion of residence and size of place of. residence are similar. The net 

v . , 

returns to location in the core septor are also similar, tfhile the net 

return to each additional year of education is lower' $or Black *omen, the 

£ 45 \ 

net return to each additional point of Duncan .status is higher. - \ 

That which is somewhat different in the Blacsk and White female pro- 
cess of income attainment is th^ presence of a small curvilinear relation- ^ 
ship between experience and income for 31ack women.. Thus, each additional 
year of experience is associated w^th a net gain of $107 subject to a very 
small but increasing rate of decline over time. The presence of this non- 
linear effect may be due to the generally higher rates of t labor force em- 
*ploya^nt of Black women, *which is implicit evidence that more women in this 
group have^een continously employed since leaviritf school. Nonetheless, 
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Table 24 


1 


» * 

Sample Characteristics and Estimated Parameters 
of Employment Income, Black Women 
Aged 25-61*, United States, 19?5 


■ 

Name of variable 


Character- *. 
istxcs 


Metric Coefficient 
(Standard Error) 


Employment income, 
means 


$7,657 




Census region, percent* 


m 




New England' 
- Middle Atlantic 
East North. Central 
West North Central ' 
. South Atlantic 
r»asx oouxn oentral 
West South Central 
Mountain 
#Pacific 


1.61. 
I8.67 
16.97 

3.73 
30.22. 

9.49 
10.40 
.89 
8.02 


-.252 (.500)" 
.284 (.245) 
.094 (.249) 
-1.113 (.362)* 
-.582 (.235)* • 
-1.202 (.295)* 
-1.'471 (.277)** 
-.107 (.646) , 


Size of *place. percentt 






Central city 
Suburban 
#Non-SMSA 


48.47 
16.98 
3^.55 


' .646 (.145)* 
\579 (.185)* 


Education, meant 


.12.68 


# .* v .454 (.028)* 


Experience. m*an: 


22.26 


' ' .107 (.021)* 


Experience . meant 


637.14 


,-.001' ( .000)* 


Core, percenti 


*34-. 52 


1.295 (.127)* 


Occupation, meant 


35.02 


.056 (.003)* 


Hours (000 f s). meant 


2.097 

* 


.990 (.200)* | 


Intercept 




-4.138 ' ' 


R-squared 

0 t 




' '.394 . ^ 



i|Not^^* P < .05^ § •= reference characteristic 
Source t 19 76 Survey o£ income and Education 

■■.■■(■ ■ ' 
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t.v return rates for the experience variable to 31ae^ /.o&en are '-ell telOA 

thoo* of -Vhite ~en ana sonewhat lo.ver than tr.ose of Blac/: aen. 
> 

rV/ir.£, oos«rv«a the important uifferer.ces ir. the income &tt&iM*r.t 
p«--«i-ei if the .three groups of ivoaen, w shall proceic to the comparison 
of the attainment of thp E&inonty group *onen to that of ffhite ♦■-onen. The 
relevant lata are presented m Table 25. These data generally shOA that; 
21icy. ar.i rlis-ar.ie origin ;*oaen er.;oy con* arable income o to those :f fcite 
.'■one;.. Hcei or. educational and experience characteristics coth gro^c 
.nave ^ligntl;; nigfter tnan expected incoses,* When Jhe g^jgrapnic variables" 
are added, botn groups have incomj attainments which resemble very closely 
tnooe of -Vhite Aonen. Since both Blacfc and* Hispanic women are more fre- 
quently allocated to the peripheral sector of the economy, tlie third coe- 
farisor. or.o^ that their actual mcoaes are much higher than expected. "on< 



tneleo^, baceu on these findings orfe would' have to conclude that the evi- 
dene-, for income discrimination against Hispanic and 3Iac* /.oner. 12 very 
*»ifc indeed. SvenStoir differential distribution to the peripheral sec- 

1 

tor does not sees to have altered the general equivalence of megme for 

a 46 • 1 

a oner m trie three groups. ' 

This conclusion is changed only marginally .vhen Slavic and Hispanic 
origin Aoa^r are assigned their*fe&*xsated occupational attainment instead 
Of their actual attainment. If these women /.ere paid thejVhite rate of - 
.345 plRpoxnt of Duncan index, Black //omen should have received an* addi- 
tional $268 and t^op&nic AOfcen $57. In both instanced the proportion oi 
realized to expected inepme declines to 104%, indicating that the essential 





Table 25 




• 

* 


Comparative Employment Income of Black 
and Hispanic Origin Females Aged 25-64, 
United States, 1975 




Mean Employment 

«*■ I U 111 c 




Equation. 2 Equation 3 


Black* Ppmal i 


- 


• 




Estimated 


$7,485 


$7,696 


$7,065 


Actual * / 




? t 657 


7.657 , 


Difference 


+172 


-39- 


+ 592 


Actual/Esti- 
^ mated 


102 . 3JS . ' 


99. 5£ 

• 


108. 4# 


Hispanic Origin 
Females t 








Estimated 


$6,480 


$6,905 


$6,455 


Actual 


6,78? 


6,783 


6,7.81 


Difference 


+303 


-122 


+328 


Actual/Esti- 
mated 


104.5/* ■ 


98.296 


105.1^ 



* Equatidn 1 based on education, experience, and the 
square of experience t Equktion 2 adds Census region and 
size of placet Equation 3 also includes economic sector 
and the Duncan index (occupation) 



Source* 1976 Survey of Income and Education 
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£quiv/lenct ot legale incomes remains uniistUrbed. Consequently, apart 
from/; otfcr-tnl ; rodent of accecj to the full time labor force, Hispanic 
wosen appear to ^uffer no further penalties beyond the % effects of the 

^lAnguage characteristics estimated in the equations. While' 31&clkjw6men 

/ « 

^/report greater accuse difficulties and have ^difficulty obtaining expect- 

d oco^itior^l st-x^vTc, tney ceem to obtain income Commensurate with 
heir cacK^rounjt cnarac tensticc. ^ 

'prolusion . In this -researcn rn^ort we set acout to answer a cer- 
tain namcer of lue^tiors. Tl;e firct question addressed the role of lan- 

£uage characteristics m the attainment process. Very. briefly, the data 

* * 

consistently showed that persons too did not speak English well had low- 
*r than cxpecteu attainments given their .other characteristics. In ad- 
ution, men .vno iiu snot speax English well were somewhart under-represent- 
*?i among mi time workers, while women with the-same characteristics 
wert> significantly under-represented m both the labor market as a whole 
ir/J 1 among fall time 'workers as well. 

Apart fro| this very basic conclusion the data do not indicate that 
Hicpanxco of English language origin benefit in a special way from this 
fact. In yearly all of the regression equations one or more groups of . 
workers of Jpanish mother tongue did as well or better m the attainment 
process. It also appears that. there are some sex differences m the role 
of language characteristics.. While the complete apglicisation of men with 
Jpanish mother tongue leads to negative occupational status but to extreme- 
]y positive income returns, there appears to be less differentiation by 

r ■ K 
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the language characteristics of women. % While additvmal anglicisation 
is associated with higher incomes among men, a number of language char- 
acteristij groups have similar income levels among women* 

A second^ question addressed m t*)e research concerned thfe. attain- 
ment levels of the different Hispanic origin groups* Generally speak- 
ing, ethnicity does not appear to be e very important variable m most 
of the equations, although 'the regional variables may be capering ^some , 
ethnic effects. While this does not appear to be, the case m most of 
the equations, the data nonetheless suggest that the Addition of ethni- 
city to the attainment estimates improves our knowledge of the attain- 
ment process very little. This is true for both sexes?; 

A third question addressed in the research concerned the extent to 
which. the Hispanic group resembled either the Black or White groups. The 
response to this question is Relatively clear: 'the Hispanic group gen- 
erally resembles the White group in the attainment process. Amon^ males 
there is some evidence of a small residual gap. On the other hand, the 
White sample was assembled by eliminating any groups which may have been 
thought to have experienced some difficulty in the labor market. Thufc, 
the small residual gaps maybe explained either by the elite nature of 
the White Sample or a -combination of language and nativity factors whic^ 
are 'not included in the comparisons. 1 * 

The analysis of these -three broad questions leads us to a number 
of further conclusions* The tables' show that the Hispanic and Black group 
have lower mean educational attainments /than does the White group* This 
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"variable is exceedingly important m the occupational attainment process, 
while both Education and occupation play important roles in the income 

* attainment process. The comparisons made throughout this report treat 
educational attainment as a fait-" accompli * Since this is a study of 
persons in the labor market, this is as it should be*. Nonetheless, »ve 
have previously shown that this process of lo/«er Black and Hispanic edu- 
cational attainments has not been arrested among students aged 14-57 in 

. 1976* Improved educational attainment thus remains an urgent national 
priority. t - * > < * 

Secondly, these data indicate the importance of bilingual program- 
ming for adults. The Spanish language adults do not speak English * 

well have three related problems* They have low educational attainments, 
% 

they have access difficultly to -employment, and they are penalized for 

J x j 
,the>r 13ck of competency in English* Evidently then, a program of bilan- 

gual education, perhaps with -u vocational component, is imperative to 

address these problems, the data "indicate that Hispanics who have some 

adequate (or better )-sJbmmand of English ^p^ear to have access to employ- 

ment at /almost the same rate as do Whites, and that a Spanish language 

background does not appear to be~a handicap m the attainment process. 

* • 

The data tend to suggest thai- jfcg p .-i^ irjiia ^^1. ^jr^Guer* t should P rov j£^ ^ 

, 47 
for a reX^r^ly high level of competency in English, 

Thirdly, it appears to be too early to conclude that Hispanic ori- 

gin men and *omen experience 3pabpr market discrimination in the ^United 

States* In fact, the data seem to indicate the, contrary, this in spite of 
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'the fact that man/ persons were not born in the- United States and that 

many do not speak English .veil, The relatively egalitarian treatment en- 

joyed by riispanics may m fact be due impart to thp existence of affirma- 

tive actiorl programs, r.ev.er unaigrants. ftacpene&sing a relatively more open 
> 

climate theta may Have existed in* the past. On the other 'hand, Hispanic 
Americans may simply*not oe viewed by pro spec tivV employers in , the,, s*ae 
that such foployers vie- .Black Americans. Although Certain aspect^" 
( of the attainment processes of Hispanic^ Americans "suggest that the evolu^ 
tion of their situation warrants continued attention flower net returns 

to education, occupation, core employment, etc.), particularly of a^longi- 

43 « * 

tudinal nature, the data tend to indicate that Hispanic Americans pz*ob- 

ably no lpnger need to be included m y the "protected ninoritt" status al- 

'3D accorded tj Blacks, Ilative Americans, and->vomen. Such a change may provid 

the Federal government .vith the opportunity -to direct attention to groups 

which experience greater post-educational labor market problems. 

* _i 

Basically, these groups are trvo in number, Black males and all fe- 
males. 31ack malei^seem to Experience difficulties in obtaining socio- , 
economic rerards 'f rom the moment they leave school {and obviously m at- 
taxiing educational regards as well, Veltman, 1980b).. Attacking this 
problem requires a multi-focussed program 'ffhich 'regulates or* monitors 
every asgect of the employment and promotional process with respect to 
this particular £roup . , + 

. The problems faced by women appear to be somewhat different.. Al- 
though 31ack women seem to have difficulty obtaining occupational status 
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commensurate with their qualifications, tie data tend to indicate exten-_ 
sive unifbrmityixj the * attainment process^ of women, especially, with re- 
spect to income, -This* suggests that in tfte implementation of affirmative 
action programs the national origin of women need not (and should not) £e 

distinguished. In other words, the jjat* .appear to indicate that a woman 

* " 49 v 

is a woman, not a Black, iVhite, or Hispanic origin -women. Consequently, 

* i 

sex-stratified employment objectives should bf established, any woman 

counting tqward the achievement of target figures for *romen. Separate 

goals should 'be established for Black men, toward the attainment of 

which only Black men would be counted. If it is considered necessastf, ^ 

i ' \ 

similar targets could bfc established for thp employment of Hispanic men,^ 

Finally, the mean "salary levels reported for .Vhite, 31ack, and His 
panic women indicate the magnitude of the g^p which separates men 'fend 
women. The differences in mean income between men and women is a good 
approximate measure of the exteAt of the incfcme gap, since on most of 
the characteristics used in this stwdy there is little or no difference 
m'the sample characteristics of the\wo sex;s. Part of this income gap' 
is undoubtedly due to difference in actual 'w>rk forc« exp-erience, a var- 
iable which is 'unmeasured in this study. \^u:.te obviously, data of a 
longitudinal nature are necessary to estimate the extent to which the 
differences in experience actually close th,e limine gap between the 
sexes. Most studies continue .to find an iapdrtan^unexplained residual 
(Rosenfeld, forthcoming). Consequently, the income attainment of wom6n 
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of all groups deserves continued priority status. 

>I&ny of the conclusions reached in this 1 report seem somewhat sur- 
prising. Giver* the low socioeconomic^ttainments of Hispanic Americans, 

it seems relatively easy to have arrives at the conclusion th&t Hispanic 

* ■ 

Americans .'.ere being treated in a manner ^inilavT to 'Black Americans-, It 
no// appears tnat this impression is »vrong. Nonetheless, although the 
Purvey of income and Education .vas designed to produce extremely large 
sample^, the Jata from a smgla cross^seot^onal study need not be ac- 
cepted definitive^.. #e have already indicated a number fiS limvrations 
Yet the data produced by 'the Survey of Income and Education should -perha 
mcitt' uo to begin to re-conceptualize our thinking about ±j?e nature of 
~ j^ial stratification in our society and to re-onent our policy review 
process to take into account the new realities b£ing revealed- 
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Footnotes * - 

i 

1 There is no doubt that this assumption is -valid. !Phus, v in 1975 only 31$ 
Of the .White rfoaen worked fulUtine, while 35% of the Black women and 27% 
N of the Hispanic women did so/ Comparable figures for males ^(respectively) 
were 16%, 62$, and 7<$. nonetheless, since thege/igures only represent 
full 'tine epploymenj for the year 197$, the percentage of perspns who have , 
worked full t^me in each year sance they have left school must be quite a 
bit lower. This suggests that the assumption that men have worked full time 
•since having left school is weaker than -anticipated. These findings suggest 
thjit complete work force histories must be established for both men wom- 
en before, comparative assessments can be confidently established, Rosen- m 
feld (forthcoming) provides such a comparative perspective but only for very 
yousg workers. * ' * * * m 

lacrbix and Vaillancourt try to interpret the paradoxical findings that 
English monolingual men er^py a position of privilege AlittLe English monolin- 
gual A-onen are disadvantaged. They suggest Jfchat the English monolingual men 
are sheltered from facing the emerging Quebec linguistic realities by Eng- 
lish-speaking employers; on the otter hand, the allocation of women to pos- 
itions* flinch require contact with the public and the higher geographic mo- 
bility of English-speaking pepple rorfc to the disadvantage of English mono- 
lingual A'omen. , 

, ■ ■ 

3 In addition to the 2.1 million men of Hispanic ancestry, the SIE estimates 
that another 300,030 men in this, age range either speak Spanish with some 
regularity or come from Spanish language backgrounds. Presumably ^these per- 
sens either issue from intermarriage^ contracted by members of the Hispanic 
group or have f ound At either necessary or advantageous to have learned 
Spanish in, -connection with their personal or professional development. 

* We have not included the men defined as having Spanish language character- 
istics 'but 'non-Hispanic ancestry (footnote 3). The mean attainment levels, 
for these men, are higher than those reported for the .White control group/ 
tfhen compared to the four Hispanic ancestry groups, their net attainments 
'(measured by the regression coefficient for the grtfup) were six Duncan points 
and $2,o5o higher. Th4y have been omitted from this study because th* le- 
gitimacy of their membership in the Spanish. language group is doubtful* This 
exclusion has np serious consequences for the comparative analysis, since *e 
find so little evidence for discrimination against Hispanios % anyway^ 

5 tfe caution the reader to, remember Ahe definition of' the "White" group. »Ve 
are not suggesting that o^ther groups a^e not "White," Without being overly 
awkward We should simply like to use thd term ,r White" throughout the report 
without constantly calling attention to thp very specific definition we have 
gi-ygn to this term. * 
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In addition, a sma^JJgroup of persons remains which does^not fit any or 
the defined categories* Some persons did not declare a mother tongue; oth- 
ers. had trilingual language patterns* Given the extremely small sample 
. sizes, this group was, simply omitted in the analysis f f * 

Obviously, their Spanish-speaking Hispanic ancestors were themselves an- 
glicized, giving birth to children who had English as a first language/ 

This suggests that in a ^ommunity where large proportions of persons 
V still speak the minority language, a moderately anglicized group may come 
to play a brpkerage rgle. This role necessitates' both English bilingual 
personal, usage and a strong linguistic tie through the family setting. 
The high mean , occupational score suggests a large number of professionals 
'are included ip^this language category. 

Q 

The SIE Manual suggests that these responses should be treated in the 
same manner. " * 

t 9 

10 * * 
This is in fact the case. Once men who do "hot speak English >vell are 

+ removed, the proportion of men not in the labor force declines to 9.4$, 

/ which is only 1.5$ high£i\than that of White men. The percentage of 

men with full-time employment riges to 71.5$, two percent Jiigher than 

that reported in Table 4. . This is still 3.6% below the figure for 7/hite 

men. 

- / • 

11 Operationally i this variable is defined as the respondent's age\fromf 
which both the respondent's highest year of education and a constant (6) 
are subtracted. Six is subtracted on the assumption tha v t most persons' be- 
gin^their formal education at six years of age. 

* 

12 

The data were classified using Tolbert's (l978) empirical classification 
^of work force sector. * 

13 „ - t ■ ' 

For example, full time employment could be entered as one category, all 

the categories of part time employment as a second category, and all the 
categories of non-employment as the reference characteristic. 

14 - 

. The estimated effects of language tend to remain relatively constant re-* 
gardless of the bhoice of the population, at least insofar as the labor 
force status variables are entered into the e<fuations. However, the 'mag- ' 
nitude of the human capital coefficients tend to increase as the sample is > 
successively restricted to include only employed persons and subsequently 
only those who were employed full time. * f 

15 pm * 

This was done by dividing the weighted value of all males aged 14-99 by 
their unweighted value. „• 
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The Middle' Atlantic region contains Hew York arid Kew Jersey and conse- 
quently an important Puerto Rican population. *The three Southwest regions 
contain a largely Chicano population. The West South Central regicjji in- 
cludes the State of Texas,,, the Mountain region the States of Arizona, Hew 
^ % Mexico, and Colorado, and the Pacific region the State of California. 
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When nativity alone is regressed on occupation, the recent immigrants 
have attainments nearly seven points lower, than those who arrived in the 
1960's. The earlier immigrants and the native-born have approximately the 
same high attainment levels. However, the r-square is very lo>v, .027. 

TO ^ 

When the nativity variable is retaoved from the equation, the coei^-cients 
in each cluster^ differ significantly from each coefficient in the opposite 
cluster. This \s also true when nativity is retained m the equation but 
the sample consists of all employed persons. 

Alien the sample consists of all employed persons, tne Cucan coefficient 

differs significantly from the Chicano coefficient, indicating that Cuban 

men have somewhat higher occupational attainments than Chicano men. 

* * 

20 

Given the direction of the regression coefficient's for the regions m 
.Vmch each*group is presumed to be concentrated, it does not appear that 
the regional coefficients are picking up disguised ethnic effects. % 

21 

This is due to the fact that we selected a touts control group .vhich 
specifically excluded any group which may be thought to have experienced 
some difficulty in the attainment process. All other minority language 
groups were consequently excluded. 

2.7 

These equations are reported in Appendix 3. 

J Lopez (1975J holds that while Hispanics as £ whole couSpar^ favorably 
■with Wutes, native bom Hispanics appear to have greater difficulty. Our 
data provide but very limited support for this hypothesis. Based on edu- 
cation and experience native born Hispanic men were expected to have oc- 
cupational attainments of 35.74 points. Actually, they had a mean of 
54MO, which represents 95.4$ of expected attainment. This figure is only 
marginally lower than^the 93.555 reported in Table 8. 

24 'Logarithmic transformations were tested and yielded relatively similar 
results, the magnitudes being somewhat different. 

2 ^ »Vhen the equation was calculated for the entire employed population, 
these two groups did have significantly higher earnings than men m any 
of the other groups. 

The gap is still somewhat greater when^ the nativity variables are omit- 
ted from the equation. * * ' 
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In fact, when the nativity variables are emitted, men who do not 
speak English well are found to have significantly lower incomes than 
the two English mother tongue groups. 

■ 

28 " 

The pattern of regional coefficients suggests that »the ethnic groups 
may actually be closer together m t£rms:>of income attainments. Thus, 
the coefficient for the Middle Atlantic area is positive while that for 
Puerto Rican is negative. The inverse, is true for Cubans and the South 
Atlantic region. 

29 < ' ) 

The percentage of income which both Black and Hispanic groups attained 

ffhen compared with Whites ,ffas higher than the percentage of occupational 
status attained. % Labor market income is apparently connected with less 
subjective evaluations than is occupational status, the former resting 
on characteristics such as hours worked, the latter principally on edu- 
cational attainment. 

The difference is only S4',000 *hen the language variables are not in- 
cluded, J 

31 ' 

native born Hispanic males realize % a slightly higher proportion of ex- 
pected income, 95»1$ of that expected. Actual income was $11,630. Thus, 
with respect to earnings native born men do not appear to be having great- 
er difficulty than the Hispanic group as a whole. In fact, the data sug- 
gest that there is an even greater resemblance to the earnings process of 
the White population. 

32 

Obviously, these factors also affec't the calculation of mean Duncan m 
dices and mean income. Since so many women are at least partly absent 
from the 1, work force due to voluntary factors, we have not presented the 
mean attainments, of Hispanic, females by language characteristics. These 
data are, however, presented in Appendix C. 

35 The coefficients for the variables "Before I960" and "1960 f s" differ 
significantly from the attainments of the recent arrivals when the equa- 
tion is calculated for all employed* persons. They do not differ here be- 
cause of small sample sizes. ^ 

34 

When an equation is calculated for the sample of all employed women, 
the results are more complex. Three groups have markedly lower net at- 
tainments, the two Spanish usual language groups and the most anglicized 
women of -Spanish mother tongue • This latter finding parallels that found 
for men. * As we suggested earlier, persons who ustf&lly speak English but 
who retain bilingualita in Spanish have quite satisfactory net occupa- 
tional a-ttainments, at least insofar as the nativity categories are in- 
cluded in the estimates • / 
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^ When* the nativity variables are removed, the special status of the 
English monolingual women of English mother tongue is markedly enhanced. 
Their net attainments are from 8.5 to 13 points higher than those of all 
other groups o:6> women except for, the English bjlinguals of English mother 
tongue. In turn, these latter also have higher net attainments than women 
from the remaining groups. It appears, then t that English mother tongue 
does confer large and important advantages to* women in the work force, a 
finding which contrasts with that found for Hispanic men.' 

36 >f 

When all employed perstjns are examined, the differences are even great- 
er. Only 35$ of the White womerw obtained positions in the core sector, 
while 60$ of the White men haS done so. Evidently there is a much great- 
er differential distribution by sex among part time workers to the core 
and peripheral sectors, women being much irore frequently allocated to 
positions m the peripheral sector. 

37 - 

The advantages of core employment to men are somewhat less, 3.40 points. 

It would seem that this figure .represents more or less a minimum. If more 
women were located in the core sector, their coefficient for this variable 
would^ likely be somewhat smaller, approaching that. observed for men. None- 
theless, the core-peripheral distinction appears ,to be a, valuable addi- 
tion to the status research repertoire of variables. 

38 

Some may allege that m the observed process is best explained by federal 
legislation to assure equal employment opportunity. Alternatively, a secu- 
lar evolutionary process may be at work. 

39 ' * 

Alternatively, the benefits for being a White male are declining, young- 
er men receiving more modest returns for their human capital formation 
than did older ones. Some combination pf the two factors may also be pres- 
ent. 

0 % 

40 

An equation estimated for all employed women indicated the generally 
disadvantageous^ position of Black women living m the. South. 2his* factor 
is not apparent in this equation since the percentage of Black women liv- 
ing in the South declines from 54$ to 50$. Evidently, Black women in the 
South have no difficulty obtaining part time work since only 50$ of Black 
women live in the South. Those who obtain part time work*have somewhat 
lower net attainments than Black women elsewhere. Subsequently, Black wo- 
men have difficulty obtajining^ full timp employment m the South. Once em- 
ployed full time they apparently experience no further difficulties when 
compared to other Black wometf. * p * 

41 of 

However, native born Hispanic women attain 100*1% of predicted occupa- 
tional attainment. ^ , 

42 » 

The direction of the regression coefficients indicates that the occupa- 
tional advantages of Cuban $nd Other Hispanic men have been erased in the 
income attainment process. 
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In fact, in the equation estimated for all working ftomen only one pair 
of coefficients aiifered statistically from one another. Both groups were 
HngUsh bilingual groups. As a result *e have to conclude that belonging 
to one language category or another is not of great importance* when the 
population studied consists of'all working .vomen. These findings rein- 
force our observation th^t the greatest difficulty .\hich. Aomen who do not 
speak Engl 13x1 .veil appear to face 13 access to the labor force* itself . If 
employment is secured, it is likely 4 to be part tune employment in the per- 
ipheral sector, a pattern likely to account for their leaver earnings. r A- 
mong full time workers the expected .pattern of lo/-er attainments reappears. 

The aata indicate that the Duncan index of men is a mQre important de- 
terminant of their income t.han is education (standardized regression co- 
efficients of ,28 for Duncan 3EI and .24 for education)* while the reve-rse 
is true for /omen (Duncan ,SEI = .21 and education = .34), This fmaing 
conforms to the previous research, cf, e.g., Feathennan and Haaser, 1976. 

^ The Duncan ^EI appear^ to oe a more important aetenninant of the income 
of Black <»omen (standardised regression coefficient - than of the in- 

come of >Vhite /.omen (.<?l). Thus, the lo./er occupational attainments "of 
Black -omen assume somewhat greater importance. 

^ Base^ on education and experience, the actual earnings of native bom 
Hispanic *omen are slightly higher than expected earnings tlG0.6#). 

^ A program lesigned to reach nea immigrants on their arrival in the Unit- 
ed States Aould seem laeal to achieve these objectives. - • * 

^ * 1JL ^ Beyond , a new national longitudinal study ,vhich includes 

an oversamplmg of Hispanics, should prove ideal to permit this type of 

longitudinal analysis. The s-tudy is fundeu by the National Center for 

ideation Statistics. * 

/ 

y An analysis -of the attainments of relatively young women who have been 
employed consistently since leaving school suggests that there may be 
greater differentiation than cross-sectional analysis indicates, "flinty 
women appear to have somewhat higher attainments than do Black women under 
these circumstances (Rosenfeld, forthcoming). If this pattern can be sub- 
stantiated over time, separate targets may need to' be established for 
Black and non-Black corner). , * 
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Weighted Sample Size 


Percentage 


Ethnic Origin 
* * 


• Males 


Females 


I*jales 


Females 


German 


467,601 


^31.03^ 


13.2 


* , 11.^. 


Irish' ' , 


21*1,915 


* 287,588 


6.8 


7.6 


v Polish 


124. 1T5 


108.126 


3 . *5 
j * j 




Russian 


_ V*,757 


if 8, W 


1.3 


,1.3 


English" 




• 307,002 


8.0 


8.1 


Scottish ' 


60, 206 


^2,039 


1.7 


1.1 


Welsh 


18,780' 

■ 


7,0^0 . 


.5 


.2 


Scandinavian 


100,256 


110; 770 


2.8 


2.9 


Other 


2-i 059*1^3 


2,309.031 


58.l' 

t 


60.? 


Don't know 


13^,5^0 


122,953 


3.8- 


' 3.2 


Not available- 


11". 056 

/ 


16,526 


- .3 




Totals 


s - 

. 3,5^,985 


* 

- • 

3.79JD.501 ; 


100. -0 


100.0 



Source \ 1976 Survey of Income and Education 
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Regression of Occupational Attainment an Selected Variables, 
Full -tiije -Employed Vfhite- Male Sample, United States, 1975 



1 ' • 

¥griabl§£ ^ \ 


Equation 1 


' JEcijjpation 2 


t * t 

Equation 3 

-i — . 


LUUWaujLUil Tt%i^L 


• i ?*26T C .093)' 


- ' 5.154- .( .095) 


5.17Q ( .694) 


Experience % 
Expedience 2 


.381 ( .090) . ■ 
-.003 ( -.002) • 


. .386 (\090) . 
.-.003 ( .002) 


' .355 ( .090) 

. -.003 ( .002) 


New Englajid 
Miaaie Axiantio 
East Jforth Central 
"West North Central 
South Atlantic 
'East' South' Central 
West South Central 
Mountain ■ 


* • 

• 


-.253 (1.32*0 

• 007 v • you / 

-1.693 ( .9060 ' 

-3.254 (1.083V 
■ - . 2.976 ( .990) 

2.410 (1.235J % 
-.1.82 
' -1.544 (1.324) 


-,320 (1*320) 

888 f Q^2) 

-1.322 ( .903) 
■ -2.991 (1.079) 

3. .01*1 ( ,986) 
2.486 (-I.23D 
-.295.(1.106) 
. '-1.330 (1.310) 


Centr&l City^ 
Suburban ^ 


• 


' 3.17? ('",772) ' 
3.854- T .586) . 


3.139 ( -769> 
* 3.590 ( .585) 


'Core Sector 

■ 




to- 

■ « 


3.401 ( .520) 


>• 

Constant- 


-33-362* - 


-33-527.' 


-35.514 


R-squared 


'.378' 


.388 


.-393 


(standard erfrprs.ih parentheses) 


/ 

4 


• 



Source t n 1976 Survey of -"incuTne^and Education 
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1 Regressioh of Employment Incomes on Selected Variables,' White 

Male Sample Employed Full-time, United States, 1975 m 


Variables, 


Equation 1 


Equation 2 V 


Eqwation 3 


Educat ion 


: # 

1.231 (.037) 


,1.157 (.037K 




Experience 2 


-.010 (.001) 


.608 ( . 03 'S) 
f >' -.010 (,0$l) 


' . 550 ( .0V*) 

•* -.009 ( .001) 


New England 
Middle Atlpjrvtjic 
East North Central 
West North_Central. 

East South Central 
V/est South Central 
Mountain 




-.509 <.5l9) ' 

• £OU v • UJLJL ; 

-cj}94 (.355) 

r<?49 (.424) . 

-.449 f .T88) 
-1.003 (.484) 
-I.006 C.435) 

-.711 (.515)- 


-.535 .(.495) 

-.'.443 .339) 

, - L .^5Z/(.^05) 

-1.184 .462) 
-1.065 WT415) 
-.417 ( .491) 


Central City 
Suburban 




" .680 ( .302) 
2.344 (.230) 


.346 (.289) 
r.794 (.220) 


Cogre Sector 






^^2.298 (.196) 


Puncan .Index 






.096 (.005) 


Constant 


-10.005 


-9.201 


-7.309 


R-squared 


^190 


" . 211 


.281 


(Standard errors in parentheses) 

i 
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Appendix B 



degression of Occupational Attainment on Selected Variables, 
Full-time Employed White Female Sample, United States, 1975 

- * 


Variables 


Equation 1 


Equation 2 


• 

1 

Equation 3 * ■ 


Education 

Expedience 
Experience 2 

New England 
Middle* Atlantic - 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Central City 
Suburban 

Cdr.e^fectpr 

Constant 
R-squared 


If. 210" ( .153) 

' -.20*+ ( .121)' 
.003 ( -002) 

* 

* 

-7.^88 
.282 


^.097 (" .15*0 

-.191 ( .121) 
.003 ( -002) 

-3.073 (1.76?) 
-2.191 (1.268) 
,-3.500 (1.25D 

-5.570 u.517^ 
• -2.720 (1.308) 

-.823 (1.613) 
-.595 (1.5^7) 
1.060 (1.855) 

3.152 ( .967) 
k. 281 ( .806) 

-5.715 
.299 


^.296 ( .15^) 

„ -.195 ( -U9) 
. • .00M .002) v 

-3.3^8 (1.7*0) 
-2.0W- (1.25D 
-3. 718 (1.235) 

-< 19ft M hQ r )\ 

■ -a. 395 (1.290) 

. -.780 (1.591) 
-.103 (r.527) 
1.22't (1.829) 

2.621 ( .956) 
( .799). 

5.805 ( .686) 

-11.382 
.318 


t ' • . s 

. (standard errors in parentheses) ( ' 

. ► • — 



Source 1 1976 Survey of Income and Education 
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Appendix B 



Regress 
Feme 


sion of Employment Income on Selected Variables, White \ 
lie Sample Employed .Full-time, United States, 1975 J 


Variables ' 


Equation 1 • 


Equation 2 


Equation 3 


Education 

Experience 
Experience 2 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Centred 
V/est North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
V/est South Central 
Mountain 

oenxrax oity 
Suburban 

Core 

Duncan Index 

Constant 
R-squared 


.770 ('.036) 

.061. (.028) 
--.001 (.001) 

m 

1 

* 

I 

I 

• 

* 

-3.289 . 
' \l63 


.728 (.035) 

.076 -(.028) 
-,001 (.001) 

-.987 (.406) 
-.041 (.291) 
-,312 (.287) 
-1 . <£f 9 { . 348 ) 
-•.736 (.300) 
-1.037 .370 
-1.164 (.355) 
-.729 (.426) 

1.115 (.222) 
y 1.392 (.185) 

■ 

-2.869 
.201 ' 


•597 (.039) 

.0*83 (.027)- 
-{001 (.001) 

-.921 (.388) 
.095 (.279) 
-.212 (.275) 
-.882 (.33*0 
-.529 (.288) 
-.989 .354 
\ -x« uuo \ « 

• -.734 (.407) 

*► .835 (.213) 
1.033 (.179) 

1.522 (.155) 

.045 (.004) 

-4/100 
.270 ' 


( St and arcf 'errors in parentheses) 
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Appendix C 

Mean Duncan Index and Mean Employment Income 
by Selected Groups, Females Aged 25-64, 
United States, 1975' 



Language Characteristics* 






mean Duncan 


index 




Mother Current 


All 

S Danish 


Chicano 


"• Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Other « 
Hispanic 


English i Efig monolingual 
Spanish i Eng monolingual 
English i Eng bilingual 
Spanish! Eng HH — Eng bil 
Spanish! Spn HH--Eng bil 
Spanish! Spanish bilingual 


19.19 
24;68 * 
23.15 
23. 80 
. 16.92 
7. 20 


21.27 
17.90 
23.06. 
21.70 

, 25.13 
13.61 
5.24 


11.90 
21.70 
16.94 
17.88 

2.29 
10.30 - 

3.56 


21.-94 . 

12.44 

43.90 

35.49 
20.43. 
30.21 
11.89 


* 31.55 
19.94 
31.02 
26.62 
08.34 
16.20 
8.76 


Total " ! 


16.32 


15.61 t 


9.83 


21.67 


20.93 


Language Characteristics 








* 




English! ^Eng monolirf&ual 
Spanish! ^Eng monolingual 
Eijglishi Eng bilingual 
Spanish) Eng HH — Eng bil 
Kpanishi Spn HH — Eng bil 
Spanish! Spanish bilingual 
Spanish! poor English 


$ 3,^25 
• 2,778 
2,636 
3,3/5 
3*339 
2 ,'281 
1,248 


2,718 
2,698 
2,520 

3r086 

"3,376 
' 1,670 
«912 


1,244' 

2,525 
1,356 
3,404 

316 
2,285 
802 


14,357 
4,685 
4,800 

* 5,217 
3,971 
■ 4,716 
1,908 


4,076 
.3,065 
'3,282 
-3,891 
' 5,252 ■ 
2,467. 
2,100 . 


Total ' ^ 


2,438 
* 


2,152 


1,918 


3<520 


- 3,150 



Notei * See text for definitions 

Source 1 1976 Survey of Income $nd Education 
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